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Editorial 





The Recognition Plan 





HE All-American Alumni Club, meeting for the first time in this issue, de- 


votes itself to a discussion of the latest plan for establishing a professional 
identity for competent newspaper men. 


HE plan was endorsed at the 1926 convention of Sigma Delta Chi as one 

which should be considered at meetings of the alumni during the present 
year. In conformity with the action of the convention THE QuILL undertakes 
to present the plan as it is now under consideration in Illinois. 


T calls for the supervision of professional status by a committee of the state 
press association and the awarding of-a certificate of professional recognition 


to newspaper men who measure up to a professional standard of competence and 
skill. 


BVIOUSLY, the time is at hand when journalism must make a distinction 

between the work of amateurs and incompetents and that of members of the 
profession who are entitled to the respect and confidence of the world. Any 
plan which promises to secure results without interfering with freedom of the 
press and without becoming a political tool in the hands of the state will be 
given careful consideration. 


Fibs project presented in this issue avoids the testing of opinions of candi- 
dates and avoids control by the state. It has the endorsement of ex- 
perienced newspaper men. 























Columbia Graduates in “fournalism 


i) CHECK up of graduates of the Columbia 
} University school of journalism shows that 

they are practicing on many newspapers 
i and magazines. The list includes the fol- 
" lowing: ARIZONA: Arizona Daily State, 
Tucson; CALIFORNIA: Star News, Pasadena; The 
Bulletin, San Francisco; The Bulletin, Pomona; The 
California Graphic, Los Angeles; COLORADO: The 
Gazette and Telegraph, Colorado Springs; The Herald, 
Bell. 


CONNECTICUT: The Register, New Haven; The 
Times, Hartford; The Daily Journal, Meriden ; FLOR- 
IDA: Morning Tribune, Tampa; Morning Telegraph, 
Tampa; The Times, Tampa; The Herald, Miami; The 
Orlando Reporter, Orlando; Evening Register and 
Star, Orlando; The Leader, Homestead; GEORGIA: 
The Ledger, Columbus; INDIANA: The Journal-Ga- 
zette, Fort Wayne; The Times, Indianapolis; ILLI- 
NOIS: Chicago Tribune; Chicago Daily Journal; 
MASSACHUSETTS: Evening Standard, Bedford; 
Daily Advertiser, Boston; Boston Herald; Boston 
Post ; Boston Globe. 

MINNESOTA: News-Messenger, Marshall; The 
Journal, Minneapolis; NORTH CAROLINA: Ledger 
Dispatch, Norfolk; NEW JERSEY: The Sentinel, 
Fort Lee; Jersey Journal, Jersey City; Hudson Dis- 
patch, Union City; Star Eagle, Newark; Ledger, New- 
ark; Post Telegram, Camden; Broadwalk Illustrated 
News, Atlantic City; NEW YORK: New York Times, 
New York World; New York Herald Tribune; New 
York Sun; New York Telegram; New York Daily 
News; New York Evening Post; New York Evening 
Graphic; New York Journal; Christian Science Moni- 





tor Bureau; New York American; Wall Street Jour- . 


nal; Brooklyn Times; Brooklyn Daily Eagle; The 


Home News, Bronx and Manhattan; The Evening 
News, Buffalo; The County Review, Riverhead, Long 
Island; The Richmond Hill Record, Richmond Hill, 
Long Island; The Forest Hills-Kew Gardens Post, 
Forest Hills, Long Island; The Suffolk Bulletin, Hunt- 
ington; Paliadium-Times, Oswego; The Index, Coble- 
skill-Journal and Post-Express, Rochester ; Union Star, 
Schenectady ; The Telegram, Herkimer ; Advance-Jour- 
nal, Camden, N. Y. 

PENNSLYVANIA: Public Ledger, Philadelphia; 
Coatesville Record, Coatesville; McKeesport Daily 
News, McKeesport; RHODE ISLAND: The Provi- 
dence News; VIRGINIA: The Ledger-Dispatch, Nor- 
folk. 

Graduates are also at work with the Associated 
Press, United Press, International News Service, Aus- 
tralian Press Service, Allied Press Bureau, New York 
City News Service, King Features, World Syndicate, 
Carr Syndicate, Newspaper Enterprise Association, 
and other ser'vices. 

In the magazine and class publication field the Co- 
lumbia alumni are practicing on Harper’s, World’s 
Work, National Geographie Magazine, The Delineator, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Good Housekeeping, The 
New Yorker, Popular Science Monthly, Musical Amer- 
iea, People’s Popular Monthly, The Survey, The Musi- 
eal Digest, Zit’s Weekly, The Journal of Commerce, 
Commerce and Finance, Sales, The Eastern Under- 
writer, The Geyer Publications, The Matrix, The Amer- 
ican Silk Journal, Bus Transportation Magazine, The 
Survey and Graphic Magazine, Chilton Class Journals, 
The Publishers’ Weekly, Women’s Wear, The Daily 
News Record, The Electrical Record, The Billboard, 
The Dry Goods Economist, Iee Cream Trade Journal, 
Journal of the American Society of Heating and Elec- 
trical Engineers, American Legion Magazine. 











President French 

Roy L. French, new president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, has been prominent in 
the affairs of the fraternity for several 
years. In addition to establishing a 
mean reputation as national secretary 
during the past year, he accumulated a 
considerable amount of notoriety as di- 
rector of THE QUILL endowment fund 
eampaign among the alumni. In recog- 
nition of his distinguished service in 
these two offices, and in the office of na- 
tional treasurer during 1924 and 1925 
he was unanimously elected national 
president and awarded the Wells Me- 
morial key for the greatest service to 
the fraternity at the Madison convention 
in November. 


Roy’s life has not been always thus, 
however, as poets said of the dying 
gladiator. His early life may not have 
run as quietly as the brook by which he 
sauntered but it certainly was not 
troubled by the delinquencies of chapter 
secretaries or stony hearted alumni. 
There is some question, too, about there 
being any quiet brooks down around 
Eureka, Kansas, where Roy got out his 
first chapter letter on August 6, 1888. 


There is no support for the statement 
that he was born in a log cabin. It is 
rumored that he was poor but not un- 
usually proud. Eventually he was grad- 


uated from Eureka high school and fell 
into the clutches of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Then came the dusk—I mean the 
war. And Roy was off—or away, with 
the infantry. He made a round trip 
from California to the Argonne and back 
in six months including his turn in the 
trenches for sixteen days. On the six- 
teenth day he was wounded in the leg 
by shrapnel. He served with the 77th 
Division in Company B of the 307th 
Regiment. 

Roy practiced journalism as editor of 
various country weeklies and as corre- 
spondent for a number of metropolitan 
papers before taking up the teaching of 
journalism. He finished his graduate 
study for the degree of Master of Arts 
(in journalism) at the University of 
Wisconsin in 1924 and accepted a posi- 
tion as head of the department of jour- 
nalism at the University of North Da- 
kota. He was promoted to an associate 
professorship last year. Under his di- 
rection the work at North Dakota has 
developed until it now requires the full 
time of two men and half the time of a 
third. The North Dakota chapter, of 
which he is advisor, has won first place 
in the chapter efficiency contest once, and 
second place once during the two years 
that he has had complete charge of the 
chapter. L. W. M. 
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Thanks, Milt 
Editor, The Quill. 
Dear Sir: 

Here are addresses for some of the 
members of Sigma Delta Chi on your 
**lost’’ list: 

A. Bernard Bergman, 200 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 

Herbert Byer, care of Byer-Bowman, 
Continental Building, High and Gay 
streets, Columbus, O. 

Leon Friedman, 1440 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 

MILTON YELSKY, 
Ohio State, ’28. 
174 E. Woodruff Ave. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Curtain Call for Pierrot 
My dear Mr. Pierrot: 

I want to congratulate you on the De- 
cember issue of THE QuiuL. The article 
headed, ‘‘After College, What,’’ to 
which you so kindly asked me to con- 
tribute my thought was especially inter- 
esting and is a most practical idea. The 
whole issue shows an increased desire to 
give the members of the fraternity some- 
thing worthwhile and I could not refrain 
from complimenting you on it. 

Yours ka | traly, 
. Z, MITCHELL. 
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How George Stone Died 
By Robert J. Casey 
I want to attend to first.’’ And he stepped to the tele- 





a}EORGE PUTNAM STONE of The Daily 
E\) News staff is dead. Yesterday he emerged 
‘|| briefly from the anonymity of journalism 
| to achieve that final laurel of the news- 
" paper man, a modest obituary notice in the 
columns where five days ago he was recording the do- 
ings of other men. Today his body is being taken back 
to Missoula, Mont., whence he came shortly before the 
war to do deeds of high emprise in a Chicago that he 
had dramatized to his own liking. He was 36 years 
old. 

George Stone was known to the city, of which he was 
self-appointed historian, partly through his articles 
every Wednesday on the midweek feature page, trac- 
ing the growth of a civie idealism through the work of 
modern temple builders. More vividly he was sensed 
as the shadowy intelligence behind the tense, pictureful 
recitals of ‘‘spot news’’ on the first page. He was a 
stylist whose work, instantly recognizable, gave him an 
identity to his coworkers on all the newspapers in Chi- 
cago. He brought a new idea in news writing to daily 
journalism and exerted an influence that will continue 
to be felt even in offices where he had little personal 
acquaintance. 

His biographical sketches of candidates for local of- 
fices and of the men who stand unseen behind the ma- 
chinery of election were his most recent important 
work. Clear, analytical, unbiased, they won him the 
regard and the confidence even of politicians whom his 
newspaper had consistently refused to support. He 
had definite likes and dislikes but no prejudices and 
forgot personal opinion when dealing with fact. 


Six months ago he was called upon to decide whether 
he should take up a commercial connection with prom- 
ise of immediate and lucrative advancement or remain 
in the newspaper business as a life work. He chose the 
latter. 

‘‘There is no hokum about a newspaper office,’’ he 
said. ‘‘What it is, it is.’’ 

And he was a typical newspaper man’s newspaper 
man. Last week he was at his desk—pale and drawn, 
but uncomplaining. He casually mentioned a pain in 
his right side, but went on with his job of letting one- 
half the world know how the other half lives. 

Saturday night the pain grew worse and specialists 
were called in for a consultation. 

‘*You have had appendicitis,’’ one of them told him. 
‘‘The appendix is ruptured and you are in a bad way. 
You will have to be operated on immediately.’’ 

‘*Wait a minute,’’ he said. ‘‘There are some things 


phone to tell a friend about an article he had promised 
to write for an eastern publication. 

‘*My appendix has burst,’’ he said. ‘‘I may be a 
long time getting out of the hospital. Will you please 
get the notes out of my desk and finish this thing for 
me?’’ 


Again, when he was coming out from under the an- 
esthetic at the Ravenswood Hospital, even then on his 
way to the inevitable finish, he overheard one interne 
whisper to another that Warden Whitman had just 
died. When the doctors had left the room he reached 
for the telephone and called his city editor. He was 
dying, but this was news. Then he seemed to be recov- 
ering. He began to talk of getting home for Christ- 
mas. And yesterday morning he was found to be suf- 
fering from a general peritonitis that had come upon 
him insidiously with no outward sign. 

He never knew of the melodrama in which he died. 
At noon word was received that he had taken a serious 
turn for the worse and presently every newspaper of- 
fice in Chicago had heard of it. The attending surgeons 
were considering a blood transfusion as a last resort 
and the men with whom he had worked fought for a 
chance to volunteer. 

It was after 3:00 o’clock when the end come. Be- 
fore that time men from the staff of the Daily News and 
a fair representation from other afternoon newspapers 
and the City News bureau were standing silently and 
hopelessly in the corridors of the hospital—as they 
were standing when the nurses began to push the 
oxygen tanks to the room at the end of the hall on the 
second floor to stave off death for the last five minutes. 
Then, one by one, without trusting themselves to speak 
to one another, these men and women went away. 

The blood for the transfusion was given by George’s 
brother, John Stone, also of the editorial staff of The 
Daily News, after a dozen candidates had been tested 
without showing the proper corpuscle count. 

George Stone came to the staff of The Daily News 
after he had been demobilized from the army at Camp 
zrant at the close of the war. In the army, as in 
newspapering, he did a work that seldom got into the 
communiques. During the flu epidemic he was a vol- 
unteer for the gruesome work of preparing the victims 
for burial. And for months he served in a morgue 
with little chance to eat or sleep, a soldier on a field 
where the heroes get few D. S. C.’s. 

He brought to the newspaper business a masterful 
intellect, a keen sense of the dramatic and a ready wit. 
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His graphic analysis of the evidence in the Leopold- 
Loeb case was a considerable stimulus to the activity of 
The Daily News reporters which eventually solved the 
mystery and sent two murderers to the penitentiary for 
life. 

His story of ‘‘O’Connor and Goldberg,’’ as he nick- 
named Mulroy and Goldstein, who brought Loeb and 
Leopold to justice, was quoted in American newspapers 
from coast to coast. 

He saw Chicago as he wrote of it—a stupendous, 
growing thing that was more than a city. 

‘*The Pennsylvania freight depot is a bigger temple 
than they ever built in Babylon,’ he used to say. 


January, 1927 


There was a smile on his face when the nurse released 
his pulse and turned weeping to remove the oxygen 
mask. ‘ 

Somebody had advanced the deadline—and he had 
accepted it as he accepted all such things—cheerfully 
and with a keen interest in the next assignment. 


INDIANAPOLIS ALUMNI RALLY 


Five newspapermen, of Indianapolis, were initiated 
into Sigma Delta Chi by the Butler University chapter 
on December 27. The initiation and the dinner follow- 
ing the ceremony were attended by sixty Indiana mem- 
bers of the fraternity, representing Butler, Indiana 





‘*And the towers of Notre Dame 
aren’t so much more imposing than 
the towers at the end of Wacker 
drive.’’ 

And again: ‘‘The newspaper 
ean be and is the modern litera- 
ture. It is worth the energy and 
the brain that you put into it.’’ 
And again, with no hint of the 
tragedy that was to overtake him 
before his great experiment was 
well started: ‘‘I hope I live to 
see what Chicago makes of itself 
in the next twenty years. * * * ”’ 


The facts in the life of George 
Stone, as he himself might have 
marshaled them if he had ever 
considered that anybody might be 
interested in them, are these: 

George Stone was born on No- 
vember 10, thirty-six years ago, at 
Anaconda, Mont., where his father, 
Arthur L. Stone, was editor of the 
Anaconda Standard. He was edu- 
cated in the Montana schools, in- 
cluding the state university, where 
he was a member of the class of 
1913. 

He received his early newspaper 
training in Missoula, Mont., on the 
staff of the Daily Missoulan and in 
1916 married Mildred Ingalls, of 
Butte, whom he had known since 
they started to school together in 
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Talent, Energy and— 


George P. Stone and his brother 
John B. Stone, members of the 
Montana chapter of Sigma Delta 
Chi, and sons of Dean Stone, of 
the Montana school of journalism, 
worked on the Chicago Daily 
News. 


A few days before the death of 
George, the brothers achieved the 
distinction of writing the two 
leading stories in the paper. 
George’s story, dealing with a 
jail bribery case, was carried in 
column eight with a banner head, 
and John’s story, dealing with 
the Olson murder at Prairie du 
Chien, had the right of way in 
column one. 

The obituary of George Stone 
is the story of a man of distin- 
guished ability in journalism, one 
who exemplified the ideals of the 
profession, one who could turn 
down positions offering more pay 
and more leisure to devote himself 
to the work he loved. THe Quitu 
reprints the report of Stone’s 
death from the Chicago Daily 
News by permission of its writer, 


University, Purdue University and 
DePauw University. 

The initiates were Sam Ochil- 
tree, Indianapolis correspondent of 
the Associated Press; Earl Musch- 
litz, assistant managing editor of 
the Indianapolis Star ; Maurice Ed- 
wards, of the Associated Press; 
Robert Kellum, of the Indianapolis 
News copy desk, and Corbin Pat- 
rick, of the Indianapolis Star edi- 
torial staff. 

Roy L. French, national presi- 
dent; James A. Stuart, first vice- 
president; and Edwin V. O’Neel, 
executive council member repre- 
sented the national organization. 

Speakers included Hiltun U. 
Brown, chairman of the board of 
directors of the News; Benjamin 
Lawrence, business manager of the 
Star; Volney B. Fowler, managing 
editor of the Indianapolis Times; 
and John H. Heiny, of the News. 

LeRoy H. Millikan, a charter 
member of the mother chapter at 
DePauw, was a guest. 

The Indianapolis Alumni chap- 
ter, of which Mr. O’Neel is presi- 
dent, plans to hold a state dinner in 
observance of Founders’ Day, 
April 17. 


A mimeographed letter telling of 
the activities of the Oregon State 





the first grade. Robert J. Casey. 


At the beginning of the war he 








chapter of Sigma Delta Chi alumni 
will be prepared by the active 

















was exempted by the draft board, 
but volunteered for service and was 
assigned to a contingent training at Camp Grant. After 
his discharge he became a member of the staff of the 
Chicago Evening Post, whence he came later to The 
Daily News. 

He was a member of Sigma Chi fraternity. He had 
been on the faculty of the Medill School of Journalism 
at Northwestern University since the formation of its 
first class. 

His father is dean of the School of Journalism of the 
University of Montana. His uncle, Col. E. R. Stone, 
is on the general staff of the United States army and 
served as commander of the 9th and 23d infantry regi- 
ments of the 2d division. 

George Stone is survived by his widow, two children 
—Dean Stone, 4 years old, and John Craig Stone, 16 
months old—three brothers and two sisters. 


chapter as soon as answers to the 
letters to the alumni have been re- 
ceived. Extracts will be made of the most interesting 
items which will go to make up a five or six page letter. 
This is being done because of the interest shown in a 
similar letter put out last summer telling of the activi- 
ties of many of the members of the active chapter. 


CLARKE ASHWORTH 

_ Clarke Ashworth, foreign correspondent who writes 
in this issue, is a Toronto man, former editor of The 
Varsity, student daily, and manager of the Goblin, the 
college humorous magazine. He practiced on the 
Toronto Daily Star and the Toronto Globe before join- 
ing the staff of the London Daily Express. During 
eighteen months of service with that paper he covered 
the Moroccan war, meetings of the League of Nations 
at Geneva, and special assignments in England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland. 











Morocco Bound With Ashworth 


Reporting the Riff War and Fighting the Censor Open New World 
By Clarke Ashworth 






(OME one, some day, will write a newspaper- 
man’s guide to the world. It will be ar- 
ranged on the same principle that moves a 
| hobo to chalk certain mystic signs on the 

= front of the various places at which he 
Instead of containing ‘‘Look out for the dog’’ 


ealls. 
warnings, however, our newspaperman’s atlas will tell, 
for example, what censors must be tactfully approach- 
ed. It will indicate what official at a certain foreign 


office may be depended on for a tip now and then. But 
most important, it will give the only gathering-places 
of newspapermen—journalists they are, across the At- 
lantic—in each town. 


Restaurants which never appear in any guide book 
of today will be recognized at last. Out-of-the-way 
hotels with seductive names will find a place in those 
pages. Take the ‘‘Wellington,’’ for instance—a tiny 
restaurant on London’s ‘‘Street,’’ to which the passer- 
by would never give a second glance. There each day 
at meal times you will hear what’s doing with ‘‘ A. P.’’ 
and ‘‘U. P.,’’ the Chieago Trib, the Daily Express and 
all the others. The New York Bar in Paris will have 
a place in that book, the International Club in Geneva, 
the Cafe Centrale in Tangier, and half a thousand 
others. 


It is in them that foreign news is born. They are 
journalistic clearing-houses. Do you want to know the 
whereabouts of any American or English newspaper- 
men whatever; you have but to go to the nearest one 
and by some mysterious means the question is invari- 
ably answered. That is, almost invariably ; sometimes 
no one can answer, and then you may know that this 
particular man is away on some vastly secret mission 
whence will arise a series of revelations to startle the 
world—according to his newspaper. 


There are always many empty seats at the table—or 
places at the bar—for they are a roving lot, these for- 
eign correspondents. They have had much to keep 
them busy, during the last two years, what with wars 
in China, Syria, and Morocco at the same time. The 
arm-chair critic is inelined to say that the day of the 
war correspondent is over. Don’t believe it. One 
often sees insinuations that the correspondents of today 
get their information from the press bureaux behind 
the lines. Don’t believe that, either. Once in the 
Morocean town of Fez I picked up a tattered old maga- 
zine in which was the statement that no correspondent 
had been wounded during the World War; and beside 
me was sitting Floyd Gibbons, of the Chicago Tribune, 
whose war wounds included the loss of an eye while 
covering an attack. 

The Moroccan scrap was my first experience of for- 
eign work; and for a comparative cub, it proved a 
strenuous initiation. Having heard of the easy life of 
the war correspondent I arrived in Fez with the recom- 
mendation that I look up some of the veterans who 
were already there. ‘‘Where’s Streit of the New York 
Times?’’ I asked. ‘‘He’s been out for two days on 
horseback with a French column that has been cut off,’’ 
was the reply of the press bureau official. 


‘And Poulaine of the Herald-Tribune?’’ 

‘‘Oh, he persuaded the captain of an armored-car 
squadron to let him go into an attack inside the first 
ear,’’ said my informant. And so on through the list. 

For months we lived a life of uncertainty and excite- 
ment. Each morning there was the press conference 
at which those of us who were stationed with the 
French forces would hear the news of the preceding 
day. From hints dropped at these conferences and 
from information which we gleaned from swapping 
yarns with the troops, we had to decide where the next 
action was likely to happen. Permits could be obtain- 
ed asking the officer of the selected district to pass us 
as far as he thought advisable. Once we got beyond a 
base, nobody looked at our passes and it was a case of 
going where we could, with a reasonable chance of re- 
turning. The front in Morocco was about as steady 
as a stormy sea. The Riffs would close in behind a 
French advance like the Red Sea behind the Israelites, 
and more than one correspondent was subjected to 
snipers’ fire while proceeding to the ‘‘front.’’ 

Sometimes the French themselves didn’t seem any 
too sure of its exact location. Clarence Streit—a 
Montana Sigma Delta Chi—was striding with me up a 
dusty trail one day towards the spearhead of an ad- 
vance, when two ugly six-inch shells buried themselves 
with devastating explosions in a hillside three or four 
hundred yards away. A machine-gun that seemed 
right over our heads began popping madly and we 
dived with remarkable unanimity into a nearby gully. 
A startled Senegalese infantryman who was dipping 
up the seanty water led us along the gully to the pro- 
tected slope on which the French column was encamp- 
ed. We slept on the hillside that night, and momenta- 
rily expected an attack. But none came. In the cold 
dawn of the following morning—and Moroccan dawns 
ean be very cold—we watched from a little knoll while 
the column wound its way forward. 


There is no more nerve-wracking job than that of a 
foreign correspondent on a special assignment, such as 
this war, where something unexpected is always break- 
ing. Half a dozen of the keenest brains are working 
against you, and if they scoop you it means a _ hot 
wire from the office. You’re working night and day, 
for you’re always seeking news. You are absolutely 
‘fon your own,’’ and the responsibility weighs heavily. 
And after three or four months of this, when you re- 
turn to the office feeling that in a short time longer you 
would have cracked under the strain, you must be pre- 
pared to hear all vour confreres congratulate you on 
the fine holiday you’ve been having. Even the foreign 
editor is surprised if his correspondents ever suggest 
that they need vacations. 

The staff man in America who covers an out-of-town 
assignment is assisted by the fact that he is among 
people who speak his own language and think as he 
does. Abroad most of us are handicapped by our lack 
of any language other than our own and by the fact 
that it takes us a long time to understand the other 
fellow’s psychology. Some newspapermen say that 
you don’t need any language but English. Some of 
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em deliberately won’t learn any other, but bully their 
way round in English, taking the attitude that all 
other people are foreigners. That is all very well, but 
it means that they must always interview with the aid 
of an interpreter, must take the chance, wherever they 
go, of finding someone who talks their language. In 
the long run the man who can make himself understood 
will win every time. We may try to persuade our- 
selves that English is becoming the world-language, but 
the fact remains that outside of North America there 
are two people who speak and understand French to 
every one English-speaking person. 

Knowledge of French and Spanish or some other for- 
eign language is particularly valuable when it comes to 
dealing with that strange being, the censor. Censors 
are of two kinds; those who strike out all interesting 
parts because they don’t understand them, and those 
who strike out the same parts because they do under- 
stand them. In the first class must go the Spanish 
censors—and anyone who can send a piece of legit- 
imate news out of Spain or Spanish territory today is 
a genius. 


For some weeks I was stationed with the Spanish 
forces in Tetuan, Morocco. Floyd Gibbons, of the Chi- 
eago Tribune, was there at the same time, and the hos- 
pitality meted out to us was magnificent. The General 
commanding deputed his son as our personal escort and 
presented us with his motor-ear and his chauffeur. 
Guards were turned out wherever we went for our in- 
spection. But as for getting up where we could see 
anything, it was always ‘‘manana.’’ One day a battle 
took place in full sight of the town where we were 
staying. The stories we wrote, after being bandied 
around until they were too late, were censored until 
they were almost meaningless. 

We had heard that the Spaniards planned to land a 
great expedition on the Riff coast, and after interviews 
with everyone from Primo de Rivera down we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining permission to go in one of the 
transports. True to Spanish tradition, a colonel and a 
major who spoke English were provided as our special 
escort. We were promised despatch boats to take out 
our stories. When the expedition started we were 
wined and dined like kings. 


Then came the day of the great landing. Floyd was 
the only American correspondent present, I the only 
English correspondent, and from front-row seats we 
were watching the greatest naval and military opera- 
tion since the World War. Either forgetting that we 
were on board, or desiring that we get unparalleled 
facilities for observing, the high command sent our 
transport, the old ‘‘Esecolano,’’ first towards the land- 
ing place. Moored on either side of us were shallow- 
draught landing barges, crammed with silent, rather 
frightened soldiers. The Riffs had six-inch guns and 
captured 75s on shore, and their greeting made us feel 
for a time that the Spaniards were going somewhat too 
far in their hospitality by giving us such ringside posi- 
tions. Fortunately the Riffs and their allies were 
notoriously bad artillerymen. 


Our barges cast off and we watched the battle pro- 
ceed on shore. It was a great story. We wrote it. 
But then the Spanish methods became apparent. All 
the despatch boats would be busy for days, no wireless 
was to be used for fear of giving information to the 
enemy, at any rate Primo de Rivera had to see every 
story before it went out. Checkmate! A whale of a 
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story, and there we sat on the deck of a Spanish trans- 
port, perfectly dumb as far as our newspapers were 
concerned. 

But the modern soldier must have his tobaceo. And 
therein lay our salvation. We discovered by chance late 
that night that a tiny steam launch was going back to 
the Spanish port of Malaga to replenish the cigarette 
and tobacco supplies. One of us could go, and Floyd 
won the toss, while I had to hang on till he got back. 
By this time it was midnight. Somehow the stories 
had to be censored. Our combined efforts persuaded 
our frightened escort that he must take them to Primo 
de Rivera; who was on the battleship Alfonso XIII. 
The Spaniards had blandly refused to give us any in- 
formation about what was going on outside of the range 
of our vision. We had found it necessary to use some 
unofficial reports, and expected that there would be 
much blue-pencilling. 


So-it was with something approaching consternation 
that we learned from our escort on his return from the 
Alfonso XIII that General De Rivera, annoyed at being 
waked at one a. m., had said the Spanish equivalent of 
**Let the damn things go as they are; I’m too sleepy to 
censor them.’’ The stories, exactly as we had written 
them, bore the magic stamp that assured them passage 
over the Spanish telegraph wires! Ten minutes later 
they were on their way to Malaga, and if they con- 
tained any inaccuracies nobody but the Dictator him- 
self could be blamed. 


The French have the most intelligent censorship of 
any European nation. For two months I had to pass 
the French censor with one or more stories every day 
and during all that time the only cuts made were of 
items that might have been of valuable service to the 
enemy. For instance, one story chronicled the fact 
that the Riffs had not grasped the art of zig-zagging 
their trenches to prevent them being enfiladed. Lest 
the enemy should learn their lesson the French censor 
eut that part out. This fairness on the part of the 
press bureau resulted in a cooperation from the corre- 
spondents that is noticeably absent in the case of other 
European nations. 

One nation that does not have a censorship, however, 
is Switzerland; and after seeing some of the wild 
stories that emanate from the League of Nations one 
sometimes wishes that supervision of a sort could be 
established. But covering a League gathering is a 
nebulous task. Stories never break, they must be gath- 
ered from ‘‘those who know’’ in hotel bedrooms and 
over cafe bars. All important meetings are supposed- 
ly secret, but my first visit to Geneva convinced me that 
no newspaperman considered himself bound to respect 
that secrecy. It is a case of knowing who will talk. 
All of the staff men stationed at League headquarters 
have their ‘‘friends’’—mostly delegates of small na- 
tions who welcome publicity. Everybody feels that 
after every secret meeting he must send out an account 
of what has happened because if he doesn’t the other 
fellow will scoop him; and as each nation has a differ- 
ent idea of what took place, the resultant stories are 
often two-thirds conjecture and the rest imagination. 
Newspapermen, incidentally, have the various delegates 
labelled as to their value as news-sources. The English 
never talk, the French talk if they’re angry—and so 
on. 
One advantage about being an English newspaper- 
man—as opposed to an American—is that one has to 
write only about a quarter as much. With a maximum 
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of sixteen pages, and only very limited news space the 
London dailies have no space for the lengthy and often 
almost academic discussions that appear in American 
and Canadian newspapers under foreign date lines. 
Condensation is the god whom English correspondents 
must worship. There are two reasons for the small- 
ness of the British newspapers. One is that advertis- 
ing is only today beginning to reach the stage in the 
United Kingdom where it can support larger sheets. 
The other is that with such huge circulations—half a 
dozen of the penny papers have approximately a mil- 
lion—the mechanical expense of enlargement is colossal. 

Thus it is that the ‘‘ Daily Express’’ for example has 
only two ana a half pages of news—seven-column pages 
at that. Any story that gets more than half a coumn 
must be extremely important. The value to a reporter 
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or desk man of training on such a newspaper is obvious. 
He must be able to pick unerringly the high spots in 
any story, and get them down without becoming 
‘* prosy.”’ 

While cutting down like this is valuable from the 
point of view of experience, there is also the disadvan- 
tage that owing to limitations of space the English 
newspapers have no place in their organizations for a 
large foreign staff. Even the ‘‘Daily Mail,’’ with its 
1,750,000 circulation has, I should say, less than half 
a dozen staff correspondents outside of its Paris and 
New York offices. Sending stuff from out-of-the way 
places is disappointing work, for the ‘‘picture story’’ 
has to wage an unequal fight for its place in the paper 
with the home news which every Englishman considers 
immeasurably more important. 





With Adams of Old Vincennes 


By Edwin O’ Neel 


HOMAS H. ADAMS, a grizzled small town 
daily editor, has set aside temporarily his 
loose jointed shears, gummy paste pot and 
battered typewriter to carry afield the con- 
viction that he has not wasted forty odd 
years in a futile enterprise. 

He has turned over the office of the Vincennes, Ind., 
Commercial to subordinates, while he occupies an of- 
fice in Indianapolis, in the shadow of the Capitol 
Dome, where centers the activity of the Republican 
Press Probe Committee, attempting to purge Indiana 
of political corruption. 


While endeavoring to obtain better highways on 
which to deliver his paper, the militant small town 
editor awoke to the graft and political intrigue involv- 
ing the Ku Klux Klan, in the 1925 Indiana Legisla- 
ture, when the Klan was in its hey day. 


Charging wholesale corruption in official Hoosierdom, 
Adams, as chairman of the probe body, fired the first 
broadside in the investigation which took on national 
aspects last fall with the coming to Indiana of Senator 
Reed, chairman of the U. S. Senate investigation com- 
mittee. For some time the charges of political ‘‘rot- 
tenness,’’ involving high state, county and city officials, 
held the spotlight in the nation. Newspaper corre- 
spondents for many metropolitan papers swooped down 
on the Indiana capitol. 


The success of Adam’s experiment testing the power 
of the country press is largely dependent on the action 
of the Indiana Legislature and the outcome of the 
Marion County grand jury investigation which is 
rounding out a twelve weeks quiz of alleged graft. 

Seores of witnesses including high officials, political 
bosses, precinct committeemen, and many prominent 
citizens of the business world, were brought before the 
quiz body by Marion County Prosecutor William H. 
Remy. The youthful state’s attorney gathered several 
trunks of evidence in the probe which extended back to 
1924—-when David C. Stephenson, former grand drag- 
on of the Indiana Klan, and G. O. P. power, was ‘‘the 
law in Indiana.’’ 


Adams made public letters in which Stephenson 
charged numerous officials with corruption, which were 








said to be smuggled from Indiana State Prison, where 
the ex-Klan leader is serving a life sentence for the 
murder of Miss Madge Oberholtzer, young Indianapolis 
woman. The former Republican party dictator was 
convicted of kidnaping and attacking the young wom- 
an, which later resulted in her death. 

In championing the movement to rid Indiana of the 
‘*super government’’ and save Democratie government 
the shaggy old publisher met opposition from every 
corner. He was charged with being a disgruntled poli- 
tician, and was expelled from his county party organi- 
zation. Others charged he was a tool of friends of the 
ex-dragon, seeking to obtain his freedom. But ‘‘Tom”’ 
would carry on and as he said, ‘‘Let the chips fall 
where they may.’’ 

Declaring the ‘‘end is not yet near,’’ Adams plans to 
earry his fight before the Indiana Legislature and 
Congress, asking it to penalize the wearers of masks, 
to require publication of the roster, and to consider 
the hooded order as a strictly political organization. 

Believing the out-state or Junior press is the hope of 
America, Adams surrounded himself with several 
other small town publishers who made up the G. O. P. 
press committee. Among them were William O. 
Feudner, Rushville Republican, secretary; J. F. Me- 
Dermond, Attica Tribune, president of the Indiana 
Republican Editorial Association; Ed. Harris, Rich- 
mond Palladium; James Daly, Anderson Herald; and 
eight or ten others who served in advisory capacity. 

Boyd Gurley, editor of the Indianapolis Times, a 
Scripps-Howard paper, was one of Adam’s strongest 
champions. 

‘‘Our only safeguard today is the freedom of the 
press. If it were not for fearless editing the country 
would be infinitely worse,’’ declared Adams. 

‘*The metropolitan press is bound by so many mone- 
tary interests that it is easy for it to be lax in duty; 
the real protector of American liberties is the Junior 
press—the home town paper,’’ he said. 

‘*The community’s specific interests are looked after 
and the pulse of community life is quickened by the 
development of an honest and fearless press. It is the 
duty of the non-partisan press to protect the people. 
In this day of enlightenment when the country is ad- 
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vancing by leaps and bounds, and we are so over- 
whelmingly rich, it is a pity that politics dominate 
the nation. 

‘‘Tf the press is not true what is to become of 
things?’’ is his challenge. 

The chairman of the free-lance probe committee got 
a glimpse of the endless amount of corruption and the 
power wielded by Stephenson, termed the master mind 
behind the alleged conspiracy to control expenditure 
of millions of the taxpayer’s money, during the 1925 
Legislature, as head of the editorial association commit- 
tee move for better highways. 

He takes credit for the defeat of the famous ‘‘road 
ripper’’ bill designed to oust those who refused to do 
the bidding of politicians and sought to ‘‘loot the high- 
way commission appropriation. ’’ 

Governor Ed. Jackson, said to have been elected 
through Stephenson’s aid, and the Republican party 
machine denied investigation of the charges of Adams, 
and for weeks refused the committee permission to in- 
terview Stephenson in prison. 

In his crusade to kill the ‘‘seeret evil’’ Adams is pre- 
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paring a scientific study of the Ku Klux Klan activ- 
ities, covering the period in which he says the ‘‘invis- 
ible empire’’ controlled the nation. In 1924 there were 
169,000 members in Indiana, he states. 

Adams says he will show how the Klan controlled 
governors, mayors, legislators, judges and even juries 
during the time it held ‘‘balance of power.’’ He 
charges the ‘‘100 per cent’’ organization’s super-oath 
is destructive to constitutional government, citing the 
Mer Rouge, La., case as an example of brazen murder 
uninvestigated. 

Sixty-six years ago Adams was born at Grand 
Rapids, Ohio, near Toledo, the son of a pioneer Metho- 
dist cireuit rider. At sixteen he took up newspaper 
work and published. several small Ohio papers. For 
a few weeks he attended Ohio Wesleyan University, but 
gave up college to reenter the publishing business and 
located at Vincennes, where he has met with modest 
success. 

And in the remaining years he expects to continue 
laboring in the interest of the enterprise to which he 
devoted his life. 





Did Your (College Paper Rate? 


Complete List of Awards in 1926 National College Press Congress Contest 






[oe OLLEGE and university publications of 
i fA) merit in every state and in the leading 
ill provinces of Canada have been awarded a 
|= ==— J) distinguished rating in the National Col- 
—_————— lege Press Congress contest for 1926. 

The list of winners, which is here presented for the 
first time, is made available through the courtesy of of- 
ficers of the congress. Publications were judged for 
the purpose of determining their general merit on the 
basis of opportunity. The contest followed the 1926 
meeting of the congress at the University of Illinois in 
November. The 1927 contest will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma in November, 1927 under the di- 
rection of H. H. Herbert, director of the school of jour- 
nalism at Oklahoma and faculty adviser of the con- 
gress. 


The 1926 awards by states follow: 
Alabama: Crimson-White, University. 
Arizona: Arizona Wildcat, Tucson. 
Arkansas: Arkansas Traveler, Fayetteville. 


California: Californian, Berkeley. 
Occident, Berkeley. 
Cub Californian, Los Angeles. 
Southern California Trojan, Los Angeles. 
Chapparal, Stanford University. 
Palo Alto, Stanford University. 


Colorado: Colorado Engineer, Boulder. 
Connecticut: Yale Daily News, New Haven. 


District of Columbia: Buff and Blue, Washington. 
Georgetown College Journal, Washington. 
Trinity College Record, Washington. 
University Hatchet, Washington. 


Florida: Florida Alligator, Gainesville. 
The Southern, Lakeland. 
Florida Flambeau, Tallahassee. 
Rollins Sanspur, Winter Park. 


Georgia: Georgia Cracker, Athens. 
Red and Black, Athens. 
Technique, Atlanta. 

Emory Phoenix, Emory University. 
Mercer Cluster, Macon. 


Idaho: University Argonaut, Moscow. 


Illinois: Hedding Graphic, Abingdon. 
Illinois Wesleyan Argus, Bloomington. 
Blackburnian, Carlinville. 

Illini, Champaign-Urbana. 

Illinois Magazine, Champaign-Urbana. 
Siren, Champaign-Urbana. 

Armour Engineer, Chicago. 

Maroon, Chicago. 

Phoenix, Chicago. 

Northwestern, Evanston. 

Purple Parrot, Evanston. 

Knox Student, Galesburg. 

Oracle, Monmouth. 

Mount Morris College Bulletin, Mount Morris. 
Vidette, Normal. 

Bradley Tech, Peoria. 

Augustana Observer, Rock Island. 


Indiana: Indiana Student, Bloomington. 
Bachelor, Crawfordsville. 
Franklin, Franklin. 
DePauw, Greencastle. 
Butler Collegian, Indianapolis. 
Purdue Agriculturist, Lafayette. 
Purdue Exponent, Lafayette. 
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Juggler, Notre Dame. 
Scholastic, Notre Dame. 
Torch, Valparaiso. 


Iowa: Green Gander, Ames. 
Iowa Agriculturist, Ames. 
Iowa Engineer, Ames. 
Iowa State Student, Ames. 
Coe College Cosmos, Cedar Rapids. 
Drake Delphic, Des Moines. 
Highlander, Des Moines. 
Malteaser, Grinnell. 
Searlet and Black, Grinnell. 
Frivol, Iowa City. 
Iowan, Iowa City. 
Cornelian, Mount Vernon. 
Collegian Reporter, Sioux City. 
Buena Vista Tack, Storm Lake. 


Kansas: Baker Orange, Baldwin City. 
College Life, Emporia. 
Sour Owl, Lawrence. 
University Kansan, Lawrence. 
Brown Bull, Manhattan. 
Kansas Industrialist, Manhattan. 
K. S. A. C. Engineer, Manhattan. 
Kansas State Collegian, Manhattan. 
Manualite, Pittsburg. 
Dial, St. Mary’s. 
Wesleyan Advance, Salina. 
Washburn Review, Topeka. 


Kentucky: Georgetonian, Georgetown. 
Crimson Rambler, Lexington. 
Hamiltonian, Lexington. 
Kentucky Kernel, Lexington. 
Kentucky Wesleyan, Winchester. 


Louisiana: Reveille, Baton Rouge. 
Tulane Hullaballo, New Orleans. 
Maroon and White, Shreveport. 


Maine: Bowdoin Orient, Brunswick. 
Bates Student, Lewiston. 
Maine Campus, Orono. 
Colby Echo, Waterville. 


Maryland: Goucher College Weekly, Baltimore. 


Maryland State Review, College Park. 


Massachusetts: Amherst Student, Amherst. 
Lord Jeff, Amherst. 
Beanpot, Boston. 
Boston University News, Boston. 
Tuft’s Weekly, Boston. 
University Beacon, Boston. 
Harvard Crimson, Cambridge. 
Harvard Lampoon, Cambridge. 
Radcliffe News, Cambridge. 
Radcliffe Quarterly, Cambridge. 
Tech, Cambridge. 
Voo Doo, Cambridge. 
Smith College Weekly, Northhampton. 
Mount Holyoke News, South Hadley. 
Wellesley College News, Wellesley. 
Williams Graphic, Williamstown. 
Williams Record, Williamstown. 
Clark College Monthly, Worcester. 
Holy Cross Purple, Worcester. 
Tech News, Worcester. 
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Michigan: Albion College Pleiad, Albion. 
Michigan Daily, Ann Arbor. 
Varsity News, Detroit. 
M. A. C. Record, East Lansing. 
Collegian, Hillsdale. 
Index, Kalamazoo. 
Olivet College Echo, Olivet. 


Minnesota: St. John’s Record, Collegeville. 
Minnesota Daily, Minneapolis. 
Carletonian, Northfield. 

Hamline Oracle, St. Paul. 
Mae Weekly, St. Paul. 


Mississippi: Mississippi Collegian, Clinton. 
Spectator, Columbus. 
Mississippian, University. 


Missouri: Criterion, Cameron. 
Missourian, Columbia. 
William Jewell Student, Liberty. 
Student Life, St. Louis. 
Student, Warrensburg. 


Montana: Montana Kaimin, Missoula. 


Nebraska: Cotner Collegian, Bethany. 
Midland, Fremont. 
Volante, Grand Island. 
Antelope, Kearney. 
Nebraskan, Lincoln. 
Creighton Chronicle, Omaha. 
Wesleyan, University Place. 


Nevada: U. of N. Sagebrush, Reno. 


New Hampshire: Exonian, Exeter. 
Dartmouth, Hanover. 
Anselmian, Manchester. 


New Jersey: Blair Breeze, Blairstown. 
Targum, New Brunswick. 
Nassau Literary Magazine, Princeton. 
Prineetonian, Princeton. 
Princeton Tiger, Princeton. 


New York: Wells College Chronicle, Aurora. 
Bison, Buffalo. 
Record, Buffalo. 
Hamilton Life, Clinton. 
Hobart Herald, Geneva. 
Colgate Maroon, Hamilton. 
Cornell Countryman, Ithaca. 
Cornell Daily Sun, Ithaca. 
Barnard College Bulletin, New York. 
Columbia Spectator, New York. 
Fordham Monthly, New York. . 
New York University News, New York. 
Campus, Rochester. 
Orange Peel, Syracuse. 


North Carolina: Carolina Boll Weevil, Chapel Hill. 
Tar Heel, Chapel Hill. 
Davidson College Magazine, Davidson. 
Maroon and Gold, Elon College. 
Guilfordian, Guilford College. 
Old Gold and Black, Wake Forest. 
Student, Wake Forest. 


North Dakota: Spectrum, Agricultural College. 
Jamestown Collegian, Jamestown. 
Student, University. 
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Ohio: Buchtelite, Akron. 


Green and White, Athens. 

University News, Cincinnati. 
Agricultural Student, Columbus. 
Ohio State Lantern, Columbus. 
Collegian, Defiance. 

Ohio Wesleyan Transcript, Delaware. 
Kenyon Collegian, Gambier. 

Advance, Hiram. 

Oberlin College Magazine, Oberlin. 
Miami Student, Oxford. 


Oklahoma: Oklahoma Daily, Norman. 
Collegian, Tulsa. 


Oregon: O. A. C. Barometer, Corvallis. 
Oregon Countryman, Corvallis. 
Oregon Emerald, Eugene. 
Crescent, Newberg. 

Reed College Quest, Portland. 
Willamette Collegian, Salem. 


Pennsylvania: St. Vincent Journal, Beatty. 
Lehigh Brown and White, Bethlehem. 
College News, Bryn Mawr. 

Dickinsonian, Carlisle. 

Ursinus Weekly, Collegeville. 

Lafayette, Easton. 

Gettysburgian, Gettysburg. 

Collegian, Grove City. 

Haverford News, Haverford. 

Student Weekly, Lancaster. 

Bucknellian, Lewisburg. 

Pennsylvanian, Philadelphia. 
Pennsylvania Punch Bowl, Philadelphia. 
Temple University Weekly, Philadelphia. 
Carnegie Tartan, Pittsburgh. 

Pitt Weekly, Pittsburgh. 

Penn State Collegian, State College. 
Penn State Engineer, State College. 
Penn State Farmer, State College. 
Phoenix, Swarthmore. 


Rhode Island: Brown Herald, Providence. 
Brown Jug, Providence. 


Southern Carolina: College of Charleston Magazine, 
Charleston. 
Carolinian, Columbia. 
Criterion, Columbia. 
Furman Echo, Greenville. 
Winthrop Journal, Rock Hill. 
Wofford College Journal, Spartanburg. 


South Dakota: Industrial Collegian, Brookings. 
Augustana Mirror, Sioux Falls. 
Volante, Vermillion. 


Tennessee: Tattler, Greenfield. 
Orange and White, Knoxville. 
Tennessee Farmer, Knoxville. 
Cumberland Weekly, Lebanon. 
Vanderbilt Hustler, Nashville. 
Ward-Belmont Hyphen, Nashville. 


Texas: Texan, Austin. 
Baylorian, Belton. 
Battalion, College Station. 
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Campus, Dallas. * 

Skiff, Fort Worth. 
Thresher, Houston. 
College Days, Tehuacana. 
Baylor Lariat, Waco. 


Utah: Crimson, Logan. 
Student Life, Logan. 
Utah Chronicle, Salt Lake City. 


Vermont: Vermont Cynic, Burlington. ‘ 


Virginia: Hampden Sidney Magazine, Hampden Sid- 

ney. 

Cadet, Lexington. 

Crito-Graph, Lynchburg. 

Sweet Briar Magazine, Sweet Briar. 

College Topies, University. 

Richmond Collegian, University of Richmond. 

William and Mary Literary Magazine, Williams- 
burg. 


Washington: Evergreen, Pullman. 
University of Washington Daily, Seattle. 
Gonzaga, Spokane. 
Whitman College Pioneer, Walla Walla. 


West Virginia: Athenaeum, Morgantown. 


Wisconsin: Lawrentian, Appleton. 
Round Table, Beloit. 
Cardinal, Madison. 
Marquette Tribune, Milwaukee. 
College Days, Ripon. 
Carroll Echo, Waukesha. ] 


Wyoming: Wyoming Student, Laramie. 1 


Canada: Gateway, Edmonton, Alberta. 
Manitoban, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 
University Monthly, Antigonish, Nova Scotia. 
King’s College Record, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
University Monthly, Fredericton, New Brunswick. 
Argosy, Sackville, New Brunswick. 
Queen’s Quarterly, Kingston, Ontario. 
Queen’s University Journal, Kingston, Ontario. 
University of Toronto Monthly, Toronto, Ontario. 
Varsity, Toronto, Ontario. 
McGill Daily, Montreal, Quebec. 
Canada Francais, Quebec, Quebec. 
Collegian, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 





‘Oregon State chapter of Sigma Delta Chi will have 


charge of an elaborate exhibit of the work of the stu- | 
dent publications to be part of an Educational exposi- 

tion in February. Every department and school will | 
‘show its wares’’ when a thousand high school stu- ‘ 


dents are guests of the college at what has become an 
annual event. 


A miniature newspaper, The Industrial Journalist, 
will be published by the chapter to put in the hands 
of the visiting high school students. It will explain 
exhibits and tell of the work done in industrial jour- 
nalism. A conference will be conducted by Sigma 
Delta Chi for students interested in high school annual 
publication work. A similar conference attracted 125 
students last year. 





Our Own Innocents Abroad 
CA Veteran Talks to M. V. Charnley 


’ 


’S funny how often American reporters, 
both at home and on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, make fools of themselves simply be- 
cause their knowledge of the topic they’re 
trying to write about, or investigate is so 
pitiably slim.’’ 

A veteran foreign correspondent is talking. He is 
giving to Mitchell V. Charnley, representative of THE 
QuiL, his impressions of the men who seek a place as 
foreign correspondents. Behind his words lie years of 
experience in the capitals and other news centers of 
Europe and a period of distinguished practice on 
American papers. Here, at last, in Paris, he pauses 
in his quest for news to turn a critical eye on the be- 
ginners he has seen on the ‘‘big time’’ circuit. 

**T remember the time in 1921 when half a dozen of 
us were meeting a dignified and very important foreign 
diplomat, going to Washington for the Disarmament 
Conference. 

‘What his country might have to say about disarma- 
ment was going to be a determining factor at Wash- 
ington, and all of us were eager to get a red-hot story. 
So we were waiting nervously for the first question— 
the one that would key the interview, give it its direc- 
tion. According to newspaper custom, the privilege of 
asking it went to the oldest reporter among us—the 
man whom an obit. would call ‘dean of the corps.’ I 
ean still see his grin when he queried, through the in- 
terpreter ! 

** “How old are you, really, Prince?’ 

‘*T suppose the little old diplomat wondered if this 
was a new form of American humor. It floored the 
rest of us. But the Prince answered readily enough: 

** ‘Seventy years.’ And: 

‘**Is that true?’ the reporter replied. 
sworn you were at least eighty.’ 

‘*Then the rest of us took hold of the interview, and 
somehow we managed to get a story—even after that 
start. I’ve often wondered what the ‘dean’ would 
have turned out if he had been left to himself. 

‘*As a matter of fact, the thing to wonder about is 
why there aren’t thousands of stories based on that 
kind of preparation shot over the city desk every day— 
or whether there aren’t. This particular reporter was 
his paper’s star, a man of long experience and a reli- 
able news-hound as well as a reasonably good writer. 
But when it came to the question of international poli- 
tics, of the issues in the case he was supposed to be in- 
vestigating, he hadn’t the faintest notion. And he’s 
only one of thousands. 

‘‘There are, relatively, as many of him on this side 
of the water as at home, I suppose. Just about every 
newspaperman I ever talked to had the idea that a 
European assignment, particularly a Paris assignment, 
would be heaven. And not one per cent of the young 
reporters American papers are sending over here have 
much more idea what it’s all about than the fellow I’ve 
been describing. 





‘I’d have 


**A couple of months ago I was talking to a young 
chap who had recently sent to his paper back home a 
story about the parade of ex-service men in Paris to 
protest against the Mellon-Berenger agreement. We 
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had handled a good deal of copy on the parade in our 
office, and I was eager to find out what he had said 
about it. 

** *How did you interpret it?’ I asked. 

***Tnterpret hell!’ he responded. ‘I don’t know 
anything about it. Besides, all they want to know 
back there are how many flags there were and how far, 
if stretched end to end, the men would——’ 

‘*Sounds funny, doesn’t it? There are serious 
angles to it, though. What good is that man to his 
paper, to the readers of it or to the citizens of the 
country he’s writing about? And how many stories, 
in a month, is he going to send so fantastically garbed, 
so childishly immature in background, judgment, and 
matter, that they will give their readers nothing but 
half-facts, the worst kind of misinformation ? 

**T don’t mean to say that all American newspaper- 
men in Europe are in that class. Not by any means. 
If you go to the Anglo-American Press Club you will 
be impressed by the high average of ability, of intel- 
ligenee, of general breadth of knowledge, of the mem- 
bers. But the fact remains that there are a lot of 
newspapermen over here who are totally unprepared 
for their jobs, and that there seem to be more coming 
all the time. 

“It’s natural for an American newspaper, when it’s 
picking a man for a foreign station, to take the chap 
with a good record in the city room, the man who has a 
reputation as a thorough-going pursuer of facts. But 
how often does training in getting facts about divorces, 
city hall graft and murder mysteries prepare a man to 
write a story on the Thoiry conversation between 
Briand and Stressemann? How could that lad I spoke 
of, with a year’s college work in political economy, and 
a few months’ experience here, hope to have back- 
ground enough to talk intelligently about the French 
debt, the inflated france or the new Belgian currency ? 


‘*T’ve been told that the reason for sending this kind 
of man to Europe is that he’s the most promising ma- 
terial available. Ii that’s true, and apparently it is, 
there’s something wrong with the system that doesn’t 
produce material more exactly suited to the demands 
of toreign correspondence work. One correspondent 
here recently said that, in spite of graduation from a 
university (with journalistic work ‘on the side’), long 
experience in political writing in America and eighteen 
months residence in Paris, he was just beginning to 
know anything more than the names of the streets. I 
don’t see how a man unprepared for the job can become 
a capable foreign correspondent in less than five years. 

‘‘So it all goes back to the question of preparation. 
To my mind, that is what college training in journalism 
should be for. It’s been said too many times to need 
enlargement that training in writing leads and heads 
and features and sob stories, important as it is, after 
all is taught better in actual newspaper practice than 
in the class room. But this is almost never true of the 
kind of preparation that is called ‘background.’ Col- 
lege is certainly the place where a man can absorb the 
fundamentals of history, of human relations, of such 
sciences as relate to national and international thought 
and intercourse, more easily than any place else. 
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‘*Personally, I think the time is ecoming—and that 
it’s not very far off—when ‘journalists’ will have to 
have their college degrees, and their additional academic 
specialized training, just as lawyers and doctors do now. 
I think there will soon grow up graduate schools of 
journalism, demanding a degree as entrance require- 
ment, just as in other professions. And when that 
comes about, there will be more of the adequately equip- 
ped type of newspaperman than there are now, by a 
long shot. 

‘*It’s simply amazing to see how entirely unprepared 
newspapermen coming to Paris may be. I remember 
one who, trying to cover an important meeting in which 
only the French language was used, managed to send 
into retirement a vigorous French business man who 
had no intention of retiring for twenty years. An- 
other, failing to remember just exactly what nations 
did fight in the Crimaean War, linked it up beautifully 
with Bismarck, Gambetta and 1871—and the desk man 
in America let it pass, too. 

‘*So, when reporters ask me about the chance of get- 
ting a job abroad, I’m inclined to tell them that there 
isn’t any. That’s almost literally true. As I’ve said, 
newspapers usually send across men who have made 
good at home; they don’t want to take on strangers 
and give them the best assignments on the card. The 
_ same thing is true, ordinarily, of the big news-gather- 
ing agencies. Their responsibility is bigger than that 
of the individual newspaper, in a manner, and they are 
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inclined to select their men with a good deal of care 
from their American staffs. Even then they occasion- 
ally get men, I am told, who must spend months and 
years in teaching themselves the things they have to 
know to handle their jobs. 


‘‘As for the Paris English-language newspapers, 
they offer little opportunity to the free lance American 
newspaperman. Their staffs aren’t large; they are 
swamped by applicants—bright young men wanting 
jobs pretty nearly leaned a dent into one city editor’s 
desk last summer, when the tourist rush was on. And 
the pay they offer, while it is adequate, naturally isn’t 
on the seale of American big city newspapers. Occa- 
sionally, of course, they take on men in Paris. But 
even then they’re the men who know Paris and the 
French language. 


‘‘Under present conditions, I should say, there are 
mighty few young newspapermen in America—college- 
trained or not—who are capable of handling properly 
a foreign assignment. Some day, when journalistic 
preparation fills the needs of foreign work more ade- 
quately, there may be a demand over here for the lads 
who have their M.A. in journalism as their chief rec- 
ommendation. Just now there isn’t. If a newspaper- 
man wants to fit himself for foreign work, it’s up to 
him to study like a trooper. Without the kind of back- 
ground I’ve outlined, a reporter is more a liability than 
an asset here.”’ 





The All-American Alumni (lub 


Plan for Professional Recognition Is Considered at Regular Monthly Meeting 


(Editor’s Note: The All-American Alumni Club, like other 
all-Americans is a mythical body and the usual apologies 
are offered for the liberties taken in connection with the 
meetings of the organization. The subject of discussion at 
today’s meeting is the Illinois plan for issuing certificates 
of professional standing to qualified newspaper men through 
the Illinois Press Association and an extension of the idea 
to other states.) 


Seene: Luncheon meeting of the Alumni chapter. 
Time: Coffee. 
Subject: Raising professional standards. 


Wallace: Just what does this certificate plan call 
for? 


Pierrot: Well, roughly, it calls for a distinction be- 
tween professional men in journalism and those not 
able to do work of professional character. I under- 
stand that there is even a man in Sigma Delta Chi who 
is working on an immoral publication—I refer to-—— 


Neff: I move that Brother Pierrot’s last statement 
be stricken from the record. 


Clark: In the future, Brother Pierrot, may I ask 
that you conduct yourself as a true American Boy? 
Proceed. 


French: The certificate plan calls for issuance of 
a professional credential by the State Press Association 


through a committee on education. It was decided at 
the 1926 convention of Sigma Delta Chi that we should 
discuss the plan this year at alumni meetings. 


‘White: I am against it unless it requires ability and 
experience beyond that gained in college. 


Adams: I understand that it requires the equivalent 
of five years experience or four years college and one 
year experience. 


Flint: That sounds good. 


White: I am against it unless it requires real com- 
petence in reporting and desk work such as copyread- 
ing, headwriting, and news judgment. 


Hopwood: And how about a knowledge of the his- 
tory and ethies of journalism? 


Brown: The plan calls for satisfying the committee 
= Saens. copyreading, history and ethics of jour- 
nalism. 


Mitchell: That reminds me of the case of my friend 
in Duluth. Pat went into a clothing store one day-—— 


Brown: As I was saying before the interruption the 
plan calls for an examination in reporting, copyread- 
ing, history and ethies of journalism. A college gradu- 
uate with a year of full-time experience should be able 
to pass the requirements. 
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Swope: What happens to the man who can’t go to 
college, under the plan? 


Dillon: He is questioned by members of the commit- 
tee to determine whether or not he has made sufficient 
progress beyond high school standards to be classed 
with professional men and if he has he is admitted to 
the testing in reporting and the other subjects men- 
tioned. 


Forkner: And suppose he has not? 


Herbert: In that case he is asked to read a few books 
on history, politics, economics, and one or two other 
subjects and report on them to the committee before he 
is admitted to the examination. 


Stone: Who would determine what such examina- 
tions should contain? 


Osborn: The same men who now measure reporters 
and editors for the payroll and for professional prom- 
ise; probably a committee of one daily newspaperman, 
one weekly newspaperman, and one member of a jour- 
nalism faculty. 


Wallace: How are you going to keep polities out of 
this thing? 


Nevins: By keeping this thing out of polities. By 
keeping it in the press association and not turning it 
over to the government. 


Stewart: Would this affect freedom of the press? 


Abbot: No. It would merely indicate which of those 
persons who were given freedom of the press had pro- 
fessional standing in journalism. 


Ochs: Why not examine candidates in editorial 


writing ? 


Bliven: It could be done but it might seem to be an 
attempt to find out the opinion of the candidate. The 
present plan does not require him to give his opinion. 
This is a safeguard against discrimination. 


Lardner: Would special writers have professional 
status ? 


Darling: Would cartoonists have a_ professional 


status? 


Stockbridge: Would fiction writers have profession- 
al status as journalists? 


Beckman: Would magazine editors get the certifi- 
cate? 


Thayer: Would publicity or advertising men be 
eligible ? 


Tapping: Certainly. In the same way that they 
would be eligible for a degree in medicine. If they 
could pass the examination they would be given the 
general professional certificate. If they wanted a spe- 
cial certificate they could devise rules under which it 
might be issued. If they belonged to the professional 
school, that is if they went through the newspaper 
school as Brothers Lardner, Darling, Stockbridge, 
Thayer, and Beckman did, they could pass the examina- 
tion. The status once earned would not be taken away 
any more than the title of physician or lawyer is taken 
away from a man who manages a hospital or become 
counsel for a corporation. 
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Smith: This sounds like a good plan in theory. Just 
how easy would it be in operation. 


Cooper: Just as easy as giving a civil service exam 
or any other. No other profession seems to be kicking 
because it can’t apply a two-day examination. The 
committee can announce an examination for a certain 
day in a certain city, have an examining committee on 
hand to conduct the work, have the results reviewed by 
the committee or state press association officers, and is- 
sue certificates to the successful candidates. © 


Allen: What would be the use of having a ecertifi- 
cate? 


Lee: What is the use of a doctor having a certifi- 
cate? I notice that the doctors think the certificates 
so valuable that they hang them on the walls of their 
offices. 


Gibbs: A pocket ecard of professional character 
should be of greater value than a police badge or a eall- 
ing card with the name of an unfamiliar paper. 


Hogate: If ninety per cent of the men with certifi- 
cates are good men the certificate will soon mean a 
great deal. 


Allen: There is no reason why a professional certifi- 
cate should mean less to a journalist than a union ecard 
does toa barber. Why should the journalists not have 
their professional certificates in their offices just as doe- 
tors, lawyers, architects, and others now have? 


Brumm: Would graduates of schools of journalism 
have any advantage? 


Bleyer: If their teachers helped them prepare for 
the examination. It would probably reduce the length 
of practice a student would need if he was a journalism 
graduate. 


DePuy: No one would be favored or have any ad- 
vantage under the plan. The candidates would be 
judged on their ability to perform, on their achieve- 
ment and not on their promise. The idea of the plan 
is to distinguish those who have arrived at full profes- 
sional standing from those who have not. 


Let us con- 
The 


Reck: Time out. It is getting late. 
tinue the present discussion at our next meeting. 
meeting is adjourned. 





SPEAKING OF CENSORS 


The degree to which a free press is permitted to exist 
is one of the best tests of national progress. The 
Tribune has not maintained correspondents in Russia 
for several years because it would not agree that its dis- 
patches should be censored and garbled by the soviet 
autocracy. Tribune correspondents have been jailed 
and thrown out of Italy and Spain. They told un- 
pleasant truths about the methods of dictatorship in 
these countries. There is no such thing as freedom of 
the press in Roumania, Russia, Italy and Spain, and by 
that same token here are four of the most backward 
countries of Europe, people for the most part poor 
and ignorant. Every country enjoying a free press 
has cause for gratification. The free press of the world, 
where it exists, should make common cause; for it rep- 
resents enlightenment, education, and progress.— 
Tribune Editorial, Chicago. 











THE ANATOMY OF JOURNALISM 


‘*Journalism is a sort of secular 
priesthood in which a man may deal with 
the mind and spirit of his time. Jour- 
nalism calls for the best that a man may 
have of mind and of morals, of courage 
and creativeness.’’—Glenn Frank. 


7 * . 


‘*We are living in a neighborhood 
world. It is one of the tasks of journal- 
ism to help us find happiness in this 
neighborhood world. We cannot leave 
it; the people about us cannot leave it. 
We must learn to live in it happily to- 
gether.’’—S. J. Duncan-Clark. 


+ * + 


‘*It should be noted that the news- 
paper sells the reader, not just the news, 
but its own story of the news. Melville 
E. Stone, formerly general manager of 
the Associated Press, has clearly and 
succinctly explained that his organiza- 
tion sells not the news but its versions 
of such entries in the world’s diaries 
as are written by its correspondents. 
Courts uphold his contentions when, in 
comparing the product to mineral ores, 
they rule that his organization is sole 
owner of such news as it has mined and 
refined.’’—James Melvin Lee. 


. * o 


‘*The White House conference is held 
in the president’s office twice a week, 
on the days when he meets his cabinet. 
On Tuesday the conference is held at 
noon and on Friday at 4:00 p. m.; thus 
the break, or the first chance to print 
the news that may be given out, is 
equally divided between the morning and 
afternoon papers. The conference is at- 
tended by fifty to one hundred reporters, 
men and women, All questions must be 
in writing. They may be submitted up 
to two or three minutes before the be- 
ginning of the session. Mr. Coolidge is 
discovered at his desk, thumbing through 
the pile of them. Without any prelim- 
inary comment he arises, puts on his 
horn rimmed glasses and gets imme- 
diately to work,’’—Charles G. Ross, 
chief Washington Correspondent The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


‘Criticism of journalism comes with 
poor grace from the lawyer. His hands 
are not clean. Where the press offends 
the lawyer usually offends also.’’—Al- 
bert J. Harno, Dean College of Law, 
University of Illinois, 

* * * 


‘*Germany, with half the population 
of the United States, has 3,000 dailies 
where the U. 8. has 2,310. It is due to 
the multiplicity of political opinions that 
we have so many, mostly small, news- 
papers in Germany.’’—Dr. Emil Dovu- 
fat. 


+ + - 


‘*Tt is as reporters and not as advisers 
or as entertainers that we rise to our 
highest stature. And to be a good re- 
porter requires a great education. There 
is nothing more pitiable than the at- 
tempt of an ignoramus to write an ab- 
stract of an intelligent speech or to in- 
terpret an intelligent man’s ideas in an 
interview. It is equally lamentable to 
observe ‘a stupid, half-baked youngster 


By Master Surgeons 


struggling to report any event involving 
knowledge of a national or an interna- 
tional question. In American journal- 
ism of today we have a great army of 
these so called reporters, but we rarely 
have real reporters. An intelligent re- 
porter is far more valuable than an in- 
telligent editor.’’—Melville E. Stone, of 
the Associated Press. 


* 7 * 


‘*A league of journalists, keeping 
open and free the channels of world 
communication and speaking just and 
fair and with sympathetic understand- 
ing, may do more good than any other 
human agency, league, or association of 
nations. We are the keepers of the 
gates of the future—Dean Walter Wil- 
liams to the Press Congress of the 
World. 


‘*A justice of the Supreme Court 
spoke in glowing terms of the suppres- 
sion by his home town paper of a cer- 
tain crime that recently had come to his 
attention. The newspaper men present 
were amused by the incident, for every 
one of them was familiar with the fact 
that newspapers everywhere daily dis- 
eard such stuff and consider it only the 
natural part of a day’s work.’’—Edgar 
T. Cutter, superintendent Central Divi- 
sion Associated Press, Chicago. 

* * * 

‘*This age in which we are living is 
the most fascinating, the most baffling, 
the most discouraging, and the most 
hopeful and inspiring of any age in the 
world’s history. Men fly with the wings 
of the wind; they cast their voices over 
mountains and under the waters of the 
seven seas. Giant energy lifts the bur- 
dens from our backs and places them 
upon its own. Wealth multiplies and 
with it come comforts to common folks 
such as kings and queens of old never 
knew. We are on the edge of greater 
things. Within a few months I have 
heard discussions of chemical substi- 
tutes for sleep; of the passing of the age 
of steel and the coming of the age of 
alloys; of unlocking of the tremendous 
energy of the electrons and harnessing 
it for the further service of mankind. 
Truly, in the field of science and discov- 
ery no man knoweth what the morrow 
may bring forth.’’—E. C. Hopwood. 


* * + 


**No one can always secure and deter- 
mine what is the truth. But we can al- 
ways get the facts. If a man says 
something, it is a fact that he said it 
though what he says may not be the 
truth—though he may think what he 
says is the truth or deliberately misrep- 
resent.’’—M. Koenigsberg, president In- 
ternational News Service to American 
Press Congress Delegates. 


+ 7 * 


‘*We have examples of newspapers 
that are not newspapers. They bear the 
same relationship to sound newspapers 
that jazz played by a negro saxophone 
band has to a Straus composition by the 
Chieago Symphony Orchestra. Scream- 
ing sensation, back alley liasons, hash- 
ish and opium stimulated sensations. 
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Magdalenes weeping over yellow crim- 
inals, fiction that permits the eel-like 
heroine to dance with the devil and slide 
out of danger in the next chapter, 
columns of moron piffle written for the 
brain of sixteen, inaccuracies that mis- 
lead—these may win an audience but it 
will leave hastily when someone else 
makes a worse and more daring exhibit 
of distorted mentality. Instead of a 
bell on the cash register such newspapers 
should have a siren.’’—Stephen Bolles, 
editor of the Janesville, Wis., Gazette. 


+ + + 


‘*Let every newspaper man approach 
his task in humility and with the con- 
sciousness of a tremendous responsibil- 
ity, and let him be inspired by that pride 
which must be the pride of all his craft 
—that he, of all men, is on the very 
frontier of greatest things of the great- 
est of all times.’’—E. C. Hopwood, 
president American Society of News- 
paper Editors and Editor Cleveland 
Plain Dealer. 

* + * 


‘‘In great events politicians, states- 
men, furnish the window dressing. It is 
the duty of newspaper men, reporters 
all, to supply the background, to get at 
the real facts, to make allowances for 
the personal equation, to set things in 
perspective. In other words, it is our 
job as intelligent and well informed 
critics, to interpret the human spectacle 
and thus to help the world understand 
itself.’’—H. J. Haskell, editorial writer, 
The Kansas City Star. 


+ * * 


‘*The Associated Press will handle, 
and newspapers generally will print, 
anything that is decent. It need not 
relate to the heavy proceedings of an 
investigation or a hearing, but must be 
accurate, should be entertaining where 
the subject will permit, and can be kind- 
ly.’’—Edgar T. Cutter. 


* * * 


‘*Sinee the World War, and partly 
owing to the abundance and importance 
of pplitical news in these troubled times, 
some German newspapers have begun to 
put more stress on the news and to make 
‘headlines’ in the American manner. 
But nevertheless they are always opin- 
ionated and tend to editorialize even the 
news.’’—Dr. Emil Dovufat, Deputy Di- 
rector of the German Institute of Jour- 
nalism and chairman of the Berlin Sec- 
tion of the German Press Association. 

* - * 


**B. C. Forbes is able to take the dry 
economics of any industry and write 
about it in such a way that anybody can 
understand. He simply reduces every- 
thing to human factors. The humanizer 
of business is a good name for him.’’— 
Charles M. Schwab, capitalist and for- 
mer Director General of U. S. Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. 


* + a 


‘*There is never an issue of a repre- 
sentative American daily paper that does 
not have in it an amazing fund of infor- 
mation.’’—William Mather Lewis, Presi- 
dent George Washington University. 








The (College Man in Journalism 


‘Prize Essay, Winner of Past Presidents’ Contest, Says Graduates Make Good 





E college man who is preparing to enter 
newspaper work finds himself bombarded 
lj from the front and from the rear. Those 
} who are doing the bombardment to his face 
are his colleagues who picture to him an 
easy job and a good salary. Their roseate promises 
ring true and he is imbued with the spirit that has 
seized his colleagues. He believes that he can learn 
everything in college that is essential to his success in 
everything from cub reporting to editorial writing 
after graduation, and that his diploma is a guarantee 
to success and ability to pursue the art of journalism. 

Those who are doing the bombarding to his back are 
the owners and managing editors of newspapers. Their 
ammunition consists of criticism 


and the initials of the people in the town. ‘‘The thing 
that he needs most,’’ states Mr. White, ‘‘is more educa- 
tion, a more general knowledge of books, modern litera- 
ture, current movements in polities, religion, literature 
and art.’’ 

Mr. Stuart, managing editor of the Indianapolis 
Star, characterizes the chief weakness in the college 
man as due ‘‘to his lack of contact with the business and 
professional world and to an inability to adapt the 
theory of the classroom to practical purposes. In part, 
this has been the fault of the college but it is being 
remedied by the institution of more practical purposes. 
The college man’s chief advantages consist in greater 
mental alertness, and an ability to exercise his own 

good judgment and initiative.’’ 





Mr. A. R. Holeombe, managing 





directed at the college graduate in f- 
an attempt to ‘‘show him up.” || 
Just as surely as the student has 
overrated his ability, so has the 
managing editor by the same token 
underrated his possibilities. 


| Fleming Wins 


Harold William 


editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune, reaches the conclusion 
that a ‘‘eollege trained man more 
often reaches a position of respon- 
sibility and is better equipped to 


Fleming, De- 


A more medial attitude of the 
graduate toward his ability as a 
journalist and a better prospective 
of the nature of his work is the 
thing that he needs most. On the 
other hand a friendly cooperation 
between the graduate and the man- 
aging editor will go a long way to- 
ward solving the problem of the 
college-made journalist. 

A college education gives to the 
young man technique and practice 
which would take years for him to 
learn in an office. His mind is 
trained to function rationally un- 


Pauw University, Greencastle, In- 
diana, is the winner of the 1926 
Past Presidents’ Contest, 
according to official announcement 
of the Judges released today. 
Smith H. Cady, Jr., University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, and Elmer 
F. Beth, University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, 


Essay 


were awarded second 
and third places respectively. The 
essays were on the subject of the 
College Man and Journalism. 
were James Wright 
3rown, publisher of Editor and 
Publisher, Karl Bickel, and W. P. 


Beazell, assistant managing editor 


Judges 





hold it than the man who has not 
had the advantage of early aca- 
demie training. While the college 
trained man starts with an advan- 
tage, it is nothing more than an 
advantage, and unless he applies 
himself with the same intelligence 
and industry as the man who has 
not had college training he is apt 
to be outdistaneed by his less for- 
tunate competitor.’’ 

‘‘In this business,’’ contributes 
R. L. O’Brien, editor of the Bos- 
ton Herald, ‘‘as in others, the more 
training and equipment a man can 


der any circumstances in which he 
may find himself. The four years 
in college give him a_ superior 
equipment with which to work. 
His mental alertness and his abil- 
ity to exercise his own judgment 
and initiative is developed to a 


of the 


test. 





New York World. 
of $75, $50, and $25 
mailed to the winners of the con- 


| 
| 
| have the better, and the college is 
i} usually an economical way of get- 
ting training, but by no means an 
indispensable one.”’ 

‘A college education naturally 
provides an excellent and advan- 


Prizes 


have been 








higher degree. 

The college man is in a better position to assume re- 
sponsibility than the man who has not had an academic 
training. 

However, not from the college student do we get the 
best glimpse of the college man in journalism. For a 
college student to theorize on the college man in jour- 
nalism proves one of the criticisms directed against 
him—that he does not know what he is talking about. 
The managing editors of the newspapers throughout 
the country are in a better position to tell of his strong 
points, his weaknesses, and his needs. 

William Allen White, editor of the Emporia (Kan.) 
Gazette, comes to the defense of the college student. 
**The college man has certainly made good in my office,”’ 
declares Mr. White. According to Mr. White, his good 
points are intelligence, a trained mind, and a habit of 
industry. His weaknesses are that he cannot spell, his 
handwriting is rotten, and he does not know the names 
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tageous background for a career in 
journalism, but I ean not say that 
I have noticed any particular difference in the ability 
displayed by college men and men not so fortunate as 
to have a college education. Journalism is a_ very 
exacting calling. Suecess in it depends largely on na- 
tive ability and application by the individual’’ is the 
opinion of Mr. T. V. Ranck, Managing Editor of the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 


The indication is that the college graduate is making 
good in the field of journalism. While more is ex- 
pected of him than he really does, the college man has 
the advantage of his education over the non-college 
man. The college man in journalism is somewhat of 
an innovation in this field, and it can hardly be sup- 
posed that he ean have all the qualifications which any- 
body desires of him. The education and training which 
will be offered to the college student will be of a nature 
to correct and to improve the man so that he ean fit 
more easily in the newspaper world after graduation. 











Is cAutomobile News Honest? 


By David Erwin 


==) HAVE just finished one of my weekly 
i) tasks—glancing through a batch of auto- 
i) mobile sections. As I looked them over I 
} became more and more impressed with the 
= fact that the automobile section has gone 
a long ways from its original purpose, and apparently 
seems headed for the point where it will be of virtually 
no interest to the newspaper readers for whom it is 
ostensibly published. 

Let’s look at some of the stories in this week’s sec- 
tions. Bear in mind that the automobile section is, 
theoretically at least, published not for automobile dis- 
tributors, dealers and salesmen but for motorist read- 
ers of the paper. 

‘‘ Automotive Mergers Again Being Talked Freely,’’ 
is the first headline my eye sees on the front page of 
one section. How the automobile editor of that paper 
can possibly reason that owners and prospective owners 
of automobiles are interested in news that is most dis- 
tinetly automobile industry news is something that I 
cannot understand. 

Other headlines betray an apparently equal lack of 
understanding of the true purposes of an automobile 
section. 

The following are typical: 

‘*Taxi Factory Locates Here’’; ‘‘New Essex Six 
Sedan Proves Sales Success’’; ‘‘GM Truck Has New 
Manager’’; ‘‘Hadas Now Has Chandler Line’’; 
‘‘Dodge Car at Top on Birthday’’; ‘‘Studebaker 
Sales Better.’’ 

In other sections I find virtually the same kind of 
stories. These headlines are representative: 

‘* Willys Talks of New Knight’’; ‘‘Cars Use Up 51% 
of All Plate Glass’’; ‘‘Salesmen Will Vie for National 
Prizes’’; ‘‘Nash Predicts Fewer Plants’’; ‘‘Big Ex- 
pansion Year for Buick Dealers’’; ‘‘Parts Plants 
Slacken Operation Until January 1’’; ‘‘Salvage for 
Hudson Factory $3,000,000’’; ‘‘Forty-Six Pierce Ar- 
rows Form Taxi Fleet’’; ‘‘Chrysler Dealer Increases 
Staff’’; ‘‘Buch-Binder Buick Company Contest’’; 
‘Dodge Brothers Car Demand Brisk’’; ‘‘Richards 
Force in Prize Contest.’’ 

These stories, understand, are representative. They 
are typical of 95 per cent of the stories that appear in 
automobile sections today and in my opinion they are 
the best possible evidence of a tendency that has con- 
tinued for some time to kill reader interest in the auto- 
mobile section. 

There is, of course, a reason why these automobile 
sections are published with such an apparent disregard 
of the vital element of reader interest. 


The first reason is that the average automobile sec- 
tion is published for the automobile industry and not 
for newspaper readers. Automobile editors, under- 
standing that automobile sections must support them- 
selves with advertising, bend every effort to crowd in- 
to their sections every possible line of publicity that 
will have a favorable bearing on advertising. 

For example, the local Buick dealer puts on a sales 
contest, and wants the automobile editor to run a half- 
column story about it. The story, of course, is used. 
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But it is used not because the editor deludes himself 
with the thought that the readers of his paper are at all 
interested in the Buick Dealer’s Sales Contest, but be- 
cause he is fully aware of the fact that the advertising 
of that Buick dealer is a tremendously important fac- 
tor in keeping his section alive. And he cannot afford 
to risk the possible loss of business by the refusal to run 
a story that has no reader interest. 

Thus it goes for all stories that are of interest only 
to automobile factory officials and automobile dealers 
and salesmen. 

The automobile section started at a time when the 
automobile was in its infancy. The wonderful new 
method of transportation had fired the imagination of 
all the world and newspaper readers could not get 
enough about it. They were intensely curious about 
everything connected with the automobile. They 
wanted to know what made the wheels go round, how to 
run their car, where to run their car, and they were 
also curious as to developments in the industry. 

But as the years went on the automobile was no long- 
er a curiosity and in most cases was not even a luxury. 
Interest in this form of transportation became less 
keen. Newspaper readers were no longer curious 
about the topics that filled the automobile sections in 
the early days of the automobile. 


Automobile editors, sensing this trend of lessened in- 
terest and desperately anxious to keep their sections 
alive, exerted every effort to keep advertisers in their 
sections and resorted to the time-worn device of free 
publicity. 

The automobile section of today which is, in the 
main, composed of publicity for automobile men and 
not of stories for newspaper readers is the result. 

An ironical side light on one of the reasons why au- 
tomobile sections contain so many columns of news 
that interest only the automobile industry is the atti- 
tude of automobile factory officials. 

In an effort to curry favor with factories and insure 
themselves of a good break on newspaper advertising 
appropriations, automobile editors use factory public- 
ity stories that seem almost ridiculous in a Sunday 
newspaper. Interviews with factory officials on inter- 
national polities, trouble in the corn belt and distress- 
ing news from the cotton states appear in automobile 
sections that are published for motorist readers of the 
paper. 

And each Monday morning the automobile editors 
carefully clip these stories and mail them to the factory 
advertising managers with a little courteous note eall- 
ing their attention to the wonderful cooperation they 
are giving. 

Not one advertising manager in 50 even sees these 
letters and the ones who do, pay no attention to them, 
for automobile factories buy newspaper space on the 
hard substantial facts of what the newspapers deliver 
in coverage and reader interest. 


_ These rather pessimistic facts about automobile sec- 
tions being true, there naturally arises the question as 
to whether or not these sections should be continued. 

They should be continued if newspaper publishers 
are willing to stand a temporary loss of business in or- 
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der to divorce completely the editorial side of the auto- 
mobile section from the business side. 

If automobile editors are permitted to get out an au- 
tomobile section absolutely independent from the 
paper’s advertising department; if they are permitted 
to judge stories only from the standpoint of reader in- 
terest ; if they are permitted to say ‘‘no’’ when a deal- 
er, advertising agency, or automobile factory official 
asks them to run some ridiculous piece of publicity, 
and if the publisher insists that in making up the see- 
tion the editor keep in mind only the vital need of in- 
teresting readers in things automotive, then the auto- 
mobile section not only can be continued, but will also 
prove one of the most interesting sections of the paper. 

Regardless of the fact that the automobile industry 
is well past the quarter-century milestone, the automo- 
bile is still a tremendously big thing in American life. 
Interest in motoring is as keen as it ever was, although 
the interest is no longer confined to elemental topics 
connected with the operation of motor cars. 


There is a wealth of extremely interesting material 
on which automobile editors can draw. Subjects such 
as touring information, developments in highway 
building, discussion of traffic problems, informative 
stories that help the readers operate their cars more 
economically and at a minimum of time for service op- 
erations, news of developments in automobile design, 
and all news that tells of the progress that is being 
made to increase motoring  satisfaction—motorist 
readers will find these subjects of genuine interest. 
And just as soon as automobile editors begin filling 
their columns with stories such as these, just that soon 
will they begin to find more readers of their paper 
turning to the automobile section each Sunday. 
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And here is one more thought—newspaper reporters 
who would like to get out of the rut of general news 
writing can find in the automobile section a very fine 
opportunity for specialization. 


The automobile editor who would take to his work 
a determination to become an expert in the line of 
handling automobile news can make his influence felt 
in a great many ways, and can build up a reputation 
for himself that will mean a great deal to him. 


Because automobile sections are so uniformly poor 
throughout the country, the automobile editor who be- 
comes expert in his line attracts a great deal of atten- 
tion. I know of a great many automobile editors who 
have found their job the open sesame to doors of real 
opportunity. This is because their work brings them 
in close contact with the automobile industry, and as a 
result of that contact, opportunities follow. 


A former automobile editor friend of mine is now 
business manager of one of the largest daily newspa- 
pers in the West. Another one is in’ charge of Na- 
tional Advertising for a very large newspaper. An- 
other has a very fine connection with one of the world’s 
richest automobile manufacturing organizations. Still 
another is making an extremely comfortable living as 
an automobile dealer in a Western town. And another 
is sales manager for one of the biggest automobile deal- 
ers on the Pacific Coast. 


So, there are opportunities in this branch of the 
newspaper. Opportunities to build up a real automo- 
bile section and also opportunities for automobile 
editors to use their jobs as a stepping stone into some- 
thing that will produce a great deal more in the pay 
envelope than the average newspaper job. 





Dunn Addresses Chicago Alumni 


**Men read a trade paper to help them 
do their work better,’’ said Samuel O. 
Dunn, Editor in Chief of the five Rail- 
way Age publications, in a talk to the 
January 13th meeting of the Chicago 
Alumni of Sigma Delta Chi, professional 
journalism fraternity. 

**We keep our editors on the road, 
finding the new, the why, and the how 
of all branches of railroading,’’ he told 
members at the meeting. ‘‘We have 
found that it is fundamental that a 
trade paper editor must be a good re- 
porter, also he must be an expert. The 
story he tells may be new to readers, 
but they will spot the slightest error.’’ 


Mr. Dunn believes that trade papers 
must use clear, accurate language, and 
finds that newspaper training is valu- 
able for scenting news and presenting it 
in the most attractive way to readers. 
He told of the signal service which a 
trade paper editor can render the trade 
by knowing of its needs and championing 
worthwhile developments. He cited the 
‘*Safety-First’’ campaign of railroads, 
the Motorized Section Car Service and 
other examples of services to the rail- 
road industry and championed by Rail- 


cers of the Chicago Chapter for the 
coming year are Mortimer Goodwin, As- 
sociate Editor of the Breeders’ Gazette, 
President; Lee Comegys, Addressograph 
Company, Vice-president; C. E. Kene, 
Editor Titinois Central Magazine, Secre- 
tary; Mark Ehlbert, Ehlbert Advertis- 
ing Service, Treasurer. 


Report of the National Convention at 
Madison was made by P. A. Potter, the 
Chapter Delegate, and by Ward A. Neff, 
Publisher Corn Belt Dailies. 

The Chicago Chapter expressed itself 
as anxious to assist the National Fra- 
ternity in making possible a permanent 
headquarters for the fraternity in Chi- 
cago, and to establish a plan of placing 
a small seal on which is printed the 
words—Member Chicago Alumni, 1927— 
for paid members to place in the upper 
right hand corner of their National Dues 
Card. 





‘* Journalism is not cheap and shoddy 
save in the hands of cheap and shoddy 
journalists. To the job of reporting for 
the yellowest of the yellow press you can 
bring the scholar’s culture, the scientist’s 
accuracy, and the poet’s beauty, pro- 
vided only that you achieve a writing 
technique that makes what you write 
simple, clear, and intelligible to the man 
in the street.’’—Glenn Frank, President 
University of Wisconsin, former editor 
Century Magazine. 


‘*What the newspaper wants in the 
college man is a person who can think. 
Any high school student could make 
erime news interesting.’’—S. J. Duncan- 
Clark, chief editorial writer Chicago 
Evening Post. 


Type faces are like the faces of men. 
To the foreigner all look alike; to a 
friend every face is individual and full 
of vitality Charles H. Weller. 


What Readers Are Saying 

**T enjoy reading every issue of THE 
QUILL and don’t want to miss a single 
copy. I go over each number. from 
‘kiver to kiver’ and find them chock full 
of information, vitality and inspiration. 
Power to you and best wishes for the 
New Year.’’—Harold L. Harris, Iowz 
State, ex-’26. 


‘*One thing which I would like passed 
along to THE QUILL is my appreciation 
of the History of the Fraternity and the 
splendid work done by Brother Charnley. 
The members of the Toronto Chapter 
have been quite unanimous in their praise 
for it.’’—G. F. Bannerman, Toronto, 
Canada. 


‘“The December issue of THE QUILL is 
certainly a bright looking magazine, and 
I heard many favorable comments on its 
appearance.’’—Edwin V. O’Neel, The 
Times, Indianapolis. 


*“Tneidentally the recent issue seemed 
to me to be the best that has been pub- 
lished since I became a member of Sigma 
Delta Chi in 1923.’’—R. B. McCain, 
Miami Herald. 


‘*New QUILL beautifully printed; keep 
that same printer on the job.’’—Chas. P. 
Cushing, New York. 


‘*Enjoy THe QuILu.’’—Ed. F. Hud- 
son, Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, 
Chicago. 








Sigma Delta (hi News 


Our Honorary President 
Dear Mr. French: 

I prize your letter of November 26 
notifying me of the honorary presidency 
of Sigma Delta Chi. I want to do what 
I can during the year to help you in any 
suggestions that occur to me or advice 
that I can give. 

I enjoyed my brief visit to Madison 
and regretted that I could not have had 
at least an evening to fraternize with all 
of you but the demand that I hurry back 
here was imperative. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Kent Cooper. 


Teachers Endorse 8. D. C. 
The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Journalism for a second time went 
on record as endorsing the work of 
Sigma Delta Chi at its convention in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, December 29-31. The first 
vote of approval was given to the fra- 
ternity in 1914. The recent action was 
embodied in the following resolution: 
Resolved, That this association reaf- 
firms its former expression of good will 
for a desire to cooperate with Sigma 
Delta Chi and Theta Sigma Phi, and 
notes with especial interest and approval 
the present efforts of Sigma Delta Chi 
as described to us by President French 
toward defining its professional objec- 
tives and toward introducing further 
simplicity and economy. 


A Chapter Pledge Chart 

To assist chapters in determining how 
many men they should initiate in the fall 
and in the spring the following table 
has been prepared by one of the na- 
tional officers after a careful study of 
the chapters in schools of varying size. 
Each chapter will find that its school 
falls in one of the groups named below 
and that it will profit by regulating its 
elections in conformity with the schedule 


given: 

Size of Fall Spring 

School Pledging Pledging 
2,000 or less 6 men 4 men 
2,000 to 3,000 $8 men 4 men 
3,000 to 4,000 9 men 5 men 
4,000 to 5,000 10 men 6 men 
5,000 to 6,000 12 men 6 men 
6,000 to 10,000 12 men 8 men 
10,000 or more 15 men 10 men 


The computations are based on enroll- 
ment in coeducational schools and should 
be modified in the case of schools in 
which there are few or no women stu- 
dents. The pledging of the large class 
in the fall is an advantage to the fra- 
ternity because it means longer associa- 
tion with the work of the organization. 
The spring election should be used to 
pick up men who were missed in the 
early election and to honor one or two 
outstanding sophomores. 


Scholarship Honors 

Sigma Delta Chi will confer a special 
distinction upon all journalism students 
who attain an average of 90 or the 
equivalent in their work, following a de- 
cision of the National Executive Council 
at a meeting in the Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
eago, December 26. Details of the 
award are being worked out by a com- 


mittee of the council under the supervi- 
sion of President French. 


Chapters to Set Standards 

Chapters of Sigma Delta Chi are en- 
couraged to set an academic standard 
for the election of new members in fol- 
lowing out the wishes of the 1926 na- 
tional convention. The chapters should 
set the standard as close to 85 per cent 
as local conditions will permit. Chapter 
secretaries are asked to notify President 
French of the standard set by their 
chapters. 


Our 1926 Honorary Member 
Dear Mr. French: 

I feel indeed highly honored to be 
elected a National Honorary member of 
Sigma Delta Chi, and I am very grate- 
ful for your letter giving me official in- 
formation of that honor. 

I trust you will not make my position 
entirely too honorary. If there is an ac- 
tive journalist in the country who sym- 
pathizes thoroughly with the purpose of 
our fraternity, it is I, and if there 
should at any time oceur to you any 
way in which I might be of service in 
your fight for clean journalism, and for 
a higher standard among the followers 
of our profession, I trust you will call 
upon me. 

May I ask that you will express to the 
members of the fraternity my high sense 
of the honor conferred upon me, and my 
trust that I may be able in some way 
to prove myself worthy of it. I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIs J. ABBOTT. 


O’Neel Directs Speakers 

Edwin O’Neel, member of the execu- 
tive council and president of the In- 
dianapolis Alumni Association, has been 
appointed director of the Speakers’ Bu- 
reau. He takes the place of Franklin 
Reck who will give his time to the work 
of the alumni. Chapters wishing speak- 
ers for meetings or other occasions can 
commurticate with O’Neel by addressing 
him in care of the Times, Indianapolis. 


Council to Elect Advisors 

Chapters which have nominated fac- 
ulty advisors should notify President 
French of their choice so that he can 
take action on the nomination. Under 
the new regulations governing the ap- 
pointment of faculty advisors the chap- 
ter nominates and the national execu- 
tive council appoints. This new ruling 
makes the faculty advisor a representa- 
tive of the national fraternity governing 
body. 


1927 Convention November 14 

The 1927 convention of Sigma Delta 
Chi at the University of Kansas will 
take place November 14, 15 and 16, fol- 
lowing the action of the Executive Coun- 
cil at its recent meeting in Chicago. 

A registration fee of $5 will be charg- 
ed all members of the fraternity who at- 
tend the convention, with the exception 
of members of the active chapter and 
faculty members of the school which is 
host to the convention, the council an- 
nounces. This fee will be used in de- 
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fraying the expenses of the convention 
and in finaneing the final banquet which 
will be sponsored by the fraternity. 
The executive council will meet in St. 
Louis and in Kansas City en route to 
the convention, on November 12 and 13. 


Pledges to Receive History 

Pledges of Sigma Delta Chi will learn 
more of the meaning of the fraternity 
before initiation than they have in the 
past under a new ruling which provides 
for the issuance to each pledge of a brief 
history of the fraternity, brief state- 
ment of the aims and progress of the 
fraternity, and a set of instructions for 
pledges. The material will be issued in 
booklet form and will be made the basis 
for the quizzing of initiates. 


Old Lamps for New 

Rejoice for the light is at hand. The 
full meaning of an order for 50 Aladdin 
like lamps which has been placed with 
the fraternity jeweler recently will be 
known to those readers of this item who 
have passed through the mysteries of 
initiation. 

In the old days before blindfolding 
became such a common practice lights 
of manifold and wonderful design flick- 
ered before the eyes of the neophyte. 
But the problem of remembering just 
where to get just the right kind of a 
lamp was too much for the word of 
mouth heritage of prominent presidents 
and secretaries and so the days of dark- 
ness came upon the fraternity. 

But now at last a ray, a flame, a 
flicker or what have you, of the right 
dimensions has been made possible and 
a uniform and standardized glow will 
greet the traveller who seeks admission 
to the fraternity, whether he knock at 
the gates in Toronto or Texas, in Cali- 
fornia or New York. 

And the new burners have real style, 
too. You will want a complete new 
equipment to go with the little schooners. 


Personnel Bureau Moves 

The Personnel Bureau has been moved 
from Pontiac, Michigan, to Chicago, 
and placed under the direction of John 
Earhart, executive council representa- 
tive. It is now located at 836 Exchange 
avenue, Chicago. The change was made 
to widen the scope of the bureau and 
give it a more strategic location. Em- 
ployers and graduates are invited to 
make use of the bureau whenever a va- 
caney exists or a position is wanted. 


Humphrey Visits Chicago 

Walter Humphrey, reporter on the 
Fort Worth, Texas, Press, rode for two 
days to reach Chicago on December 26 
for a meeting of the Executive Council. 
The session lasted for eight hours. Then 
Humphrey caught another train and 
started the long journey back to Texas. 
He and the other members who attended 
the meeting paid their own expenses. 


Singer Manages Circulation 

Richard Singer has been named Quill 
cireulation manager. His address is 
Quill Cireulation Department, 836 Ex- 
change avenue, Chicago. 





—— 











The ‘Professional Register 


Felix M. Church, Michigan, 714, past 
national president, recently sold the 
Evening News which he has published at 
Cadillac, Michigan, for the past seven 
years. He has not yet relocated but 
may be reached for the present at 425 
S. Weadock avenue, Saginaw, Michigan. 


* * * 


Ed Leslie, Washington State, ’26, has 
been appointed editor of the coilege pub- 
lications of Washington State College. 
He has resigned his position on the 
Yakima Herald to take up the new work. 


* * * 


Kirk Herre, Washington, is police re- 
porter on the Yakima, Washington, Re- 
public. Lloyd Lerwill, Washington, is 
the newest member of the Republic edi- 
torial staff. Paul Neill, Washington, is 
managing editor of the Yakima Morn- 
ing Herald. 

* * + 

Harold L. Harris, Iowa State, ex-’26, 
is now editor of the Nebraska Merchant, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. The Merchant is a 
new paper sponsored by the Nebraska 
Farmer. Harris has resigned his posi- 
tion in the editorial department of the 
Dry Goods Merchants’ Trade Journal at 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

* * * 

Jesse Clayton Finch, Kansas, ’26, is 
working on the advertising staff of the 
Arkansas City Daily Traveller. His ad- 
dress is 303 South A street, Arkansas 
City, Kansas. 

* * . 

Roscoe B. Ellard, Missouri, director of 
the Washington and Lee school of jour- 
nalism, is on leave of absence to recover 
from a breakdown. 

- ” 7 

Walter R. Goldberg, Columbia, ’26, has 
been on the staff of the Boston Post 
since graduation. 

+ 7 * 

A. T. (Red) Thisted, Marquette, 25, 
baseball and bowling expert of The Mil- 
waukee Sentinel, and Mrs. Thisted an- 
nounce the arrival of a son. 

7. * * 


Arthur A. Tiller, Marquette, ’24, has 
completed his series of articles on home 
building for Liberty Weekly Magazine. 
Tiller is manager of The Chicago Trib- 
une’s Wisconsin bureau. 

* * * 


Chester DuCloe, Marquette, ’24, is 
writing for the stage. The Shuberts 
have accepted an operetta written by 
DuCloe, and will produce it on Broad- 
way next fall. It is entitled ‘‘ Sargasso ; 
a Submarine Fantasy’’ and the music 
has. been prepared by Sigmund Romberg, 
composer, who arranged the music for 
‘*The Student Prince.’’ 


* * * 


Ward A. Neff, past president, and 
Mrs. Neff may be reached somewhere on 
the Mediterranean sea during the next 
few months. No mailing address for 
Sigma Delta Chi business letters has 
been announced. 

* * * 

Clif Stratton, Kansas State, 712, is in 
Washington as special staff correspond- 
ent of the Capper publications. He has 
been state house reporter and managing 
editor of the Topeka Capital. 


Wm. Glenn, first national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, and Mrs. Glenn spent 
October and November in Paris and 
London. Glenn is owner of the Orlando, 
Florida, Morning Sentinel. 


*~ * * 


Frank J. Webb, North Dakota, ’22, is 
editor of the North Dakota Alumni 
News and secretary of the university 
alumni association. He is also secretary 
to the president of the university, 
Thomas F, Kane. 


* * ~ 


F. Leslie Erhardt, North Dakota, °25, 
is an instructor at the Lycee de Bayonne, 
Bayonne, France. He spends much of 
his spare time at Biarritz, the French 
seaside resort, which is fifteen miles 
from Bayonne. Erhardt writes that he 
is enjoying his year abroad and laying 
in store a few things to help him in jour- 
nalism later. He was formerly a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Grand Forks, 
North Dakota, Herald. 


* * * 


Walter C. Folley, North Dakota, 722, 
is assistant editor of Chicago Commerce, 
the executives’ magazine of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce. He was for- 
merly on the staff of the Evanston News- 
Index. He may be addressed at 10 
South La Salle street, Chicago. 


* * * 


Roger W. Budlong, Grinnell, ’26, has 
joined the staff of the Weekly Under- 
writer, an insurance newspaper at 80 
Maiden Lane, New York City. Mr. Bud- 
long is in charge of the Life Insurance 
department of the publication. 

* * 7 


Torrey B. Stearns, Illinois, ’24, was 
married recently to Margaret Ryan. 
Stearns is on the staff of the Chicago 
Daily News. 

* * 7” 

Ben Kartman, Illinois, ’23, was mar- 
ried January 11 to Leah Affron, of 
Topeka, Kansas. Kartman is on the 
staff of the Chicago Daily News. 

* . a 

Joe Ator, Illinois, ’24, has resigned 
his position in advertising work in Flor- 
ida and is again on the Chicago City 
News Bureau staff. 

* * 7 

Carl M. Cleveland, Washington, ’26, 
has been appointed publicity director of 
the Cornish School, Seattle. 

* ” * 

Edward FitsHarris, Washington, ’25, 
is editor of the Catholic Northwest Prog- 
ress, Seattle. 

* * ~ 

Walt. Kamb, Washington, ’25, is edi- 

tor of the Seattle Town Crier. 
* * * 


Edward Stone, Washington, ’25, is on 
the staff of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. 

* * * 

Albert Whitney, Washington, ’23, is 
owner and publisher of the Oak Harbor 
News and father of a year-old-son. 

. aa ma 

Fred Koch, Washington, 725, is editor 
of the Cashmere, Washington, Record. 
He was married recently. 
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Williard Coughlan, Washington, ’26, 
is assistant sports editor of the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. 

* * * 


Al Wilson, Washington, ’23, is on the 

sports staff of the New York World. 
* * * 

Walter Burroughs, Washington, ’23, 
is assistant director. of publications at 
the University of California. 

o * * 

Herb Kretschman, Washington, ’24, is 

telegraph editor of the Seattle Star. 
* ~ » 

Ray Bachman, Washington, ’26, is on 
the staff of the Hoquiam Washingtonian. 
om 7 * 

Paul Samuelson, North Dakota, ’23, 
sold his daily paper in California last 
year to return to his alma mater and 
conduct a memorial stadium drive for 
$500,000. With $300,000 already pledged 
and a national drive under way that is 
raising the total each day, Samuelson is 
beginning to look about him for another 
newspaper property. He is anxious to 
get back to editorial and managerial 
work in journalism, 

ia * * 

George R. Smith, Illinois, ’26, is on 
the staff of the Springfield State Jour- 
nal. 


or 


+ 7 + 

William Beatty, Illinois, ’25, and 
Florence Nortridge, Lllinois, ’25, were 
married recently. They are making 
their home in Lincoln, Illinois, where 
Beatty is editor of the Lincoln Daily 
Star. 

» * 7. 

James C. Colvin, Lllinois, 25, is editor 
of the Hillsboro Journal, one of the week- 
ly papers which won recognition in the 
National Community Weekly Newspaper 
contest for 1926. 

* * aa 

Charles Schwarz, Illinois, ’25, has 
been a member of the editorial staff of 
The Chicago Daily News since gradua- 
tion. 

aa * * 

Carl E. Borklund, Illinois, ’25, is now 
on the Champaign, Illinois, News-Gazette 
staff. He was formerly on the Aledo 
Democrat and Aledo Times Record, two 
of the leading weekly newspapers in 
[llinois. 

- * * 

Nelson H. Shere, Illinois, ’25, is as- 
sistant state editor of the Decatur, Illi- 
nois, Review. He took his present posi- 
tion after serving as editor of the 
Reedsburg, Wisconsin, Times for several 


months. 
* * * 


John A. Bell, Illinois, ’23, is sports 
writer for the Miami, Florida, Herald. 
He was formerly sports editor of the 
Champaign, Illinois, News Gazette. 

* * * 

Vernon L. Black, Illinois, ex-’25, has 
completed two years of work on the staff 
of the Illinois State Journal, Springfield. 

* ~ * 

H. M. Hodgson, Illinois, ’21, is a 
copyreader on the Chicago Tribune. He 
has been with the Tribune since the sum- 
mer of 1924. 
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What are some of the elements that go 
into a first-class piece of newspaper 
writing? 

I answer: Clearness, definiteness, ac- 
euracy, picturesqueness, good construc- 
tion, brevity, charm, brilliance, good 
nature, good poise. In addition to these, 
a speed of execution equal to the de- 
mands of the situation. 

No poet, novelist, or essayist is com- 
pelled to exercise all of these virtues. 
A poet can sacrifice definiteness, ac- 
euracy and even good construction. A 
novelist can, according to strict stand- 
ards, do without accuracy, in the news- 
paper sense, without brevity, and with- 
out charm. An essayist can dispense 
with picturesqueness and possibly with 
good nature, if not with other things on 
the catalog.—Henry Justin Smith. 


‘*Making things intelligible to the 
man in the street does not mean writing 
down to him; it means becoming a better 
writer. There is nothing shoddy about 
making intelligence intelligible. Much that 
passes for deep thought is only muddy 
writing. There is no reason why culture 
should speak a private language that 
none save the initiated can understand. 
There is no reason why beauty should 
be walled in by an absurd vocabulary 
that ordinary mortals cannot penetrate. 
An idea that cannot be written out clear- 
ly has not been thought out clearly.’’— 
Glenn Frank. 


Peter Burtness, North Dakota, for- 
merly editor of the Rochelle Register, 
Illinois, and the Foster County Inde- 
pendent, North Dakota, died recently at 
the North Dakota Tuberculosis Sani- 
tarium at San Haven. Burtness was edi- 
tor of the Dakota Daily Student and 
winner of the International Reporters’ 
Contest of Sigma Delta Chi while study- 
ing journalism at the university. 


Says Edward McKernon, eastern super- 
intendent, Associated Press: **You 
might just as well pretend to write a 
history of the Civil War and leave out 
Bull Run as to assume to reflect society 
and omit crime from the daily record. 
It is the function of a newspaper to re- 
port what is. If society does not like its 
reflection in the journalistic mirror, that 
is up to society.’’ 


Robert C. Elliott, Indiana, flew from 
Los Angeles to Salt Lake City recently, 
to take charge of the Telegram. ‘‘Come 
at the earliest possible moment,’’ wired 
A. L. Fish, publisher, when Elliott ac- 
cepted the position of managing editor. 
Elliott was there six hours after starting 
the trip on a daily air mail plane. 


The American Society of Newspaper 
Editors endorsed Sigma Delta Chi at 
its January meeting in Washington. 
James Stuart, managing editor of the 
Indianapolis Star, and Willis Abbott, 
editor of the Christian Science Monitor, 
were among those who spoke in favor 
of the work of the organization. 


In 193 colleges and universities of the 
United States journalism instruction is 
offered by 455 teachers listed in the 1927 
directory of journalism instructors, com- 
piled by the editor of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Journalism. 
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Name Chapter 
Lamb, E. John......cccess Purdue 
Landrum, C. J......+eeeee exas 
Larson Edgar J. Docecsess Minnesota 
Law, Raymond F........+. Stanford 
Lawrence, Thomas Gordon. .Louisiana 
Lear, Lester A......eeseee: Ohio State 
Leedy, Loomis Chapman....Knox 
Lefiaux, Benj. B.........+. Louisiana 
Lenicheck, Allen T......... Marquette 
Level, John eakdeareccecees Missouri 
Lindberg, Eugene F........ Colorado 
Ling, Milton F.........-++- Texas 
Look, Alfred A.....se0.--- Kansas 
Lord, Kenneth ..........+++ Columbia 
Lund, Harold H.........+. Minnesota 
Lyman, George .......+++++ Kansas 
Lyman, Richard Forsey..... Nebraska 
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Mannix, Bmes. Me cccccccee Northwestern 
Maguire, George ......+++- Nebraska 
Markey, Joseph J........++ Colorado 
Markham, Burt A.........: Minnesota 
Markle, John E. H......... Montana 
Marquis, Harold Holliday. ..Washington 
Mars BURR Be ccccccscoces Purdue 
Marshall Howard C....... Texas 
Martin,  » 2 aaRaRae Missouri 
Mathewson, Samuel A...... Colorado 
Mayer, Edward B.........- lowa 
McAllister, J. Gilbert......- Texas 
McCall, Albert ........++.- Wisconsin 
McComb, Allan W.......-Oregon State 
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McConnell, Marvin Greer. . [j\inois 
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Merriman, Lee Mills....... Columbia 
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Miller, G. W....--eeeeeee: Kansas 
Miller, Max A.....--++++> Nebraska 
Miles, Bruce Jerome......- Michigan 
Minton, Joe .....+++---+e+! Texas 
Montgomery, George A..... Kansas 
Moore, Harry Allyson...... Kansas State 
Morgan, Lawrence Nelson. -Okiahoma 
Morrow, Loyal C.......+-+-: Virginia 
Moreland, Bert PCr Denver 
Moriarty, John ........+.- Montana 
Morse, Albert W... Minnesota 
Motsinger, ae Purdue 
Moyston, Roy ......+++++- Virginia 
Myers, Paul Vernon....... Indiana 
Neiman, Paul ........-++- Washington 
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Gentlemen Prefer Secretaries 


‘*And what, little girl,’’ asked the 
lady visitor, ‘‘are you going to be when 
you grow up?’’ 

‘*T’s donna be a bonde secretary,’’ re- 
plied the innocent babe, ‘‘so’s my daddy 


‘will go out with me sometimes.’’— 


American Legion Monthly. 


7 + * 


Newsboy: ‘‘ Extra; extra paper.’’ 
Passerby: ‘‘All right, if you have an 
extra one, I’ll take it—thanks.’’—Wis- 
consin Octopus. 
” * + 


‘*Evolution has ceased and man is 
retrograding,’’ declared a Princeton 
scientist, who, we fear, has been reading 
The Harvard Lampoon.—Chicago Eve- 


ning Post. LA 


‘*Another of the world’s gruelling 
tasks is dieting.’’—Wall Street Journal. 


+ + +. 


Oh, Nothing 

Soph: ‘‘Have you ever heard of the 
Sesquicentennial? ’’ 

Frosh: ‘‘No. What’s the name of 
it???’ 

Soph: ‘*‘What?’’ 

Frosh: ‘‘ What did you say?’’ 

Soph: ‘‘I didn’t say anything.’’ 

Frosh: ‘‘I didn’t hear you.’’—Caro- 
lina Buceaneer. 

+ * * 


‘* Among the hard workers who really 
need a five-day week is the Presidential 
Spokesman.’’—Publishers’ Syndicate. 

+ * - 


**On account of the breakdown of the 
gas engine used in running our press, 
local births, deaths, and weddings will 
be postponed until next week.’’— 
Seranton (Pa.) Journal. 


+ * 7 


‘*No checks cashed. We have an ar- 
rangement with the bank whereby we 
cash no checks and they sell no soup.’’— 
Grinnell Malteaser. 

* 7 * 


‘*Bring me some chicken salad,’’ or- 
dered a diner. 

‘*Yes, sir,’’ replied the  servitor, 
‘*Veal or pork chicken?’’—American 
Legion Monthly. 


* * * 


‘*As the twig is bent—so’s your old 
man.’’—Charleston Courier. 


* * * 


‘*Hard times are those in which the 
people pay off the bonds they voted to 
issue in good times.’’—Memphis News- 
Scimitar. 


7 * - 


Lora: ‘‘This is a clever little confes- 
sion story you’ve written, but why. did 
you name the man Adam?’’ 

Dora: ‘‘The editor wanted it written 
in the first person.’’—American Legion 
Monthly. 


* + * 


‘*Day Girl Wanted, respectable after 
holidays.’’—London Times. 








The Personnel Bureau— 


Can It Serve You? 


Finds Positions for Sigma Delta Chi men. 
[f you desire a change of work or loca- 


tion, register! Enrollment fee $1. 
No other cost until served. Use form 
below. 


Finds Men for positions. Sigma Delta Chi 
and other executives will find service 
helpful in getting the right man. No 
charge to employers. Write! 


NOT NEW DIRECTOR 

4 NEW ADDRESS 

Joun G. Earnart, Director 

Personnel Bureau, 

836 Exchange Ave., : 1927. 
Chicago, III Make Check Payabl 


to National Secretary 
Dear Earhart: 


Enclosed is $1 registration fee Please 
enroll me and send forms and necessary infor- 
matior 
Nam 
Street 
City Stat 











A New Text 


Newspaper 
Management 


By FRANK THAYER 
Formerly Assistant Professor of J 


tlhe er “ne » 
HWCSTCTH © NIWCTS 


fournatisn 


A comprehensive, practical and authoritative 
study of newspaper management which ex- 
plains the business practices in use on news- 
papers, large and small, including the weekly 
newspaper. The principles which prevail in all 
publishing are given sufficient treatment in 
“Newspaper Management” to present to the 
journalism student the fundamentals of sound 
business practice. 

The discussion is illustrated by a host of ex- 
amples of the best management practices drawn 
from newspapers in all parts of the United 
States, and with many diagrams, photographs 
and forms showing actual working of all ele- 
ments of the business. 


PRICE $4.00 
D. Appleton and Company 


35 West 32d Street, New York 








Wear Your 
BALFOUR BADGE 


Sigma Delta Chi is one professional fra- 
ternity that really stands for something. 


It has and is accomplishing much in the 
movement for ethical journalism. 


The badge of Sigma Delta Chi identifies 
the wearer as an exponent of cleaner and 
better journalism. It is the highest reward 
within reach of a student of journalism. 
Wear it—always. 


How to Order a Badge 


The fraternity has two types of insignia 
the plain badge to be worn by undergrad- 
uates and alumni, and the alumni key to be 


worn by alumni and associate members only. 


The badge is $2.50. The key is $4.50. 


The easiest way for a member to order a 
badge or key is to write Robert B. Tarr, 
National Secretary, Box 115, Pontiae, Mich., 
enclosing remittance to cover or asking that 
shipment be sent C. O. D. All orders must 
come to us through the National Secretary’s 


office. 


We are sole official jewelers for practically 
all of the Le ading SOC ial and prose sstonal 
frate rnitic Ss and sororitv Ss. Write for hadae 
price-list, mentioning your organization, and 
NDE will he S¢ nt with the current Balfour 
Blue Book. the standard reference for frat y’- 


nity ye we lry. 


L. G. Balfour Co. 
Attleboro, Mass. 


Sole Official Jeweler 
to Sigma Delta Chi 


BADGES — JEWELRY 
STATIONERY 























Sigma Delta Chi’s New Code of Ethics 


(Editors’ Note: 


These Canons of Journalism were drawn up and adopted by The American 


Society of Newspaper Editors in their annual conventions of 1924 and 1925.. The 1926 con- 


vention of Sigma Delta Chi, sitting at Vadison, Wisconsin in Nove mber, officially adopted 


the Canons in behalf of the fraternity.) 


The primary function of newspapers is to 
communicate to the human race what its mem- 
bers do, feel and think. Journalism, therefore, 
demands of its practitioners the widest range 
of intelligence, of knowledge, and of expe- 
rience, as well as natural and trained powers 
of observation and reasoning. To its oppor- 
tunities as a chronicle are indissolubly linked 
its obligations as teacher and interpreter. 


To the end of finding some means of codi- 
fying sound practice and just aspirations of 
American journalism these canons are set 
forth: 


I. Responsibility—The right of a newspaper 
to attract and hold readers is restricted by 
nothing but considerations of public welfare. 
The use a newspaper makes of the share of 
public attention it gains serves to determine 
its sense of responsibility, which it shares with 
every member of its staff. A journalist who 
uses his power for any selfish or otherwise un- 
worthy purpose is faithless to a high trust. 


II. Freedom of the Press—l'reedom of the 
press is to be guarded as a vital right of man- 
kind. It is the unquestionable right to dis- 
euss whatever is not explicitly forbidden by 
law, including the wisdom of any restrictive 
statute. 


III. Independence—I'reedom from all obli- 
gations except that of fidelity to the public 
interest is vital. 


1. Promotion of any private interest con- 
trary to the general welfare, for whatever 
reason, is not compatible with honest jour- 
nalism. So-called news communications from 
private sources should not be published with- 
out public notice of their source or else sub- 
stantiation of their claims to value as news, 
both in form and substance. 


2. Partisanship, in editorial comment which 
knowingly departs from the truth, does vio- 
lence to the best spirit of American journalism ; 
in the news columns it is subversive of a funda- 
mental principle of the profession. 


IV. Sincerity, Truthfulness, Accuracy—Good 
faith with the reader is the foundation of all 
journalism worthy of the name. 


1. By every consideration of good faith a 








newspaper is constrained to be truthful. It is 
not to be excused for lack of thoroughness or 
accuracy within its control or failure to obtain 
command of these essential qualities. 


2. Headlines should be fully warranted by 
the contents of the articles which they sur- 
mount. 


V. Impartiality—Sound practice makes clear 
distinction between news reports and expres- 
sions of opinion. News reports should be free 
from opinion or bias of any kind. 

1. This rule does not apply to so-called spe- 
cial articles unmistakably devoted to advocacy 
or characterized by a signature authorizing 
the writer’s own conclusions and interpreta- 
tion. 


VI. Fair Play—A newspaper should not pub- 
lish unofficial charges affecting reputation or 
moral character without opportunity given to 
the accused to be heard; right practice demands 
the giving of such opportunity in all cases of 
serious accusation outside judicial proceedings. 


1. A newspaper should not invade private 
rights or feeling without sure warrant of pub- 
lic right as distinguished from public curiosity. 

2. It is the privilege, as it is the duty, of a 
newspaper to make prompt and complete cor- 
rection of its own serious mistakes of fact or 
opinion, whatever their origin. 


VII. Decency—A newspaper can not escape 
conviction of insincerity if while professing 
high moral purpose it supplies incentives to 
base conduct, such as are to be found in details 
of crime or vice, publication of which is not 
demonstrably for the general good. Lacking 
authority to enforce its canons, the journalism 
here represented can but express the hope that 
deliberate pandering to vicious instinets will 
encounter effective public disapproval or yield 
to the influence of a preponderant professional 
condemnation. 


Editors’ Note: The A. 8S. N. E. adopted the above 
Canons of Journalism at their 1924 convention, and 
their 1925 convention voted to add the following para- 
graph: 


To its privileges under the freedom of Ameri- 
ean Institutions are inseparably joined its re- 
sponsibilities for an intelligent fidelity to the 
Constitution of the United States. 














